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ORCHESTRAL SEASON 
HAS NOTABLE START 


Liszt Centenary Fittingly Observed 
by Walter Damrosch—Mr. 
Bauer’s Debut 

New York’s 
during the past week with concerts by the 
Symphony Society, of which Walter Dam- 
Philharmonic 


orchestral season opened 


rosch is conductor, and the 
Society, the latter event introducing a new 
The début of 


Mr. *Stransky, which took place Thursday 


conductor, Josef Stransky 


night, will be reviewed in Musica AMER 
ICA next week. 

The first two concerts of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, which took place at 
the Century Theater on the afternoons of 
Friday, October 27, and Sunday, October 
29, celebrated the Liszt centenary with pro- 
grams that warmed the hearts of Lisztites. 
Harold Bauer, the pianist, who has been 
absent for several years, returned as solo- 
ist. He played the “Totentanz” at the Fri- 
day concert, the only other number on the 
program being the stupendous “Faust” 
Symphony. Those who still harbor doubts 
as to Liszt’s popularity might have learned 
a few things from the size of the audience. 

Mr. Damrosch, in accordance with his 
proposed plan, lectured the audience con- 
cerning Liszt and the “Faust” music for 
about half an hour before beginning. He 
elicited applause by reading an old letter 
of the composer in which the latter de- 
clared he looked forward to the day when 
“the little Damrosch” might conduct the 
symphony. While giving a fairly com- 
mendable reading of the marvelous work 
in parts, Mr. Damrosch missed the intense 
virility, passionate eloquence and_ heroic 
breadth of the first movement, and quite 
robbed certain salient themes of their ef 
fect by greatly hurrying their tempi. More 
satisfactory was the “Gretchen” movement, 
while the stinging, vitriolic ‘Mephisto 
pheles” section, in which Liszt has antici 
pated many of the most vaunted devices of 
the ultra-moderns, was excellently carried 
out. The tenor solo was suno with poetic 
effect by George Harris, Jr., but why was 
not a larger chorus than eight voices em- 
ployed? The execution of the orchestra 
was generally efficient, but its tone sounded 
hoarse and lacked brilliancy. 

Harold Bauer played the unique “To 
tentanz” superbly. It is music grotesque 
and fantastic as a Holbein fresco and yet 
as uncannily impressive. Mr. Bauer caught 
its macabre spirit to perfection and played 
with a technical mastery that dazzled and 
a noble, voluminous tone that even in the 
mightiest orchestral climax easily soared 


out above the instrumental mass without 
a suggestion of hardness. He was fran 
tically applauded for the feat. The or 


chestral accompaniment was good. 
For the Sunday afternoon concert Mr 
Damrosch offered the three favorite sym 


phonic poems, “Tasso,” “Mazeppa” and 
“Les Préludes.” They were very well 
played and elicited the enthusiasm that 


never fails to attend a satisfactory per- 
formance of them. Particularly praise- 
worthy were the “Tasso” in the conclusion 
of which Liszt has produced so superb a 
climax by a masterful transformation of 
the very theme which serves to depict the 
poet’s sufferings; and the “terribly beauti 
ful ‘Mazeppa’”"—to use Wagner’s elo 
quently descriptive phrase. 

Mr. Bauer played the E Flat Concerto 
and “St. Francis Walking on the Waves.’ 
His performance was as masterly as at the 
first concert, especially in the concerto in 
which he shone by his superb technical 
skill and his warm temperamental qualities 
It was piano playing of the very highest 


order H. F. P 
Caruso Ill as He Sails for New York 
Bertin, Oct. 31.—When Enrico Carus 


sailed for New York to-day on the Kro» 
prinzessin Cecilie he was suffering from 

severe attack of neuralgic headache. A fare- 
well banquét to the singer last night was 
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LEO ORNSTEIN 


Young Russian Pianist, Who, After Appearing with the New York Philharmonic, 
Volpe Symphony and People’s Symphony Orchestras with Success, Will Be 
Heard in Concert and Recital Throughout the Country This Season 





brought to an unexpected termination be- 
cause of the singer's sudden collapse. He 
made his three scheduled appearances at 
the Kaiser’s Opera successfully, though not 
without difficulty, as he had been suffering 
irom catarrh. He insisted on singing be- 
cause he did not wish to disappoint the 
Kaiser, who was present at every perform 
ance 


Mr. Hadley Begins Work in San Fran- 
cisco 

SAN Francisco, Oct. 23.—Henry Hadley 
has arrived in San Francisco. and as the 
director of the new symphony orchestra he 
is occupied in arranging definite plans for 
the concerts this Winter. He announces 
that Mr. Tak, former concertmaster of the 
Orchestra, will have that 


Pittsburgh posi 
tion in the San Francisco Symnhony. From 
among some of this city’s excellent players 
he balance of the orchestra will be se- 
lected, with one or two exceptions. R.S 


Metropolitan’s $1,300,000 Season 


books for the season at 
Hort 


The subscription 
the Metropolitan Opera use were closed 
ast Saturday, and, according to Business 
Controller John Brown, thev showed an in 
crease over last year of about $60,000 in a 


about $800,000. An 
of half a million 
dollars in the will 
hring a grand total of $1,300,000 in receipts, 
hut with weekly expenses of nearly $60,000 
each for twenty-two weeks it is not believed 
much profit can be realized 


total subscription of 
estimated box office sale 


course of t} e season 


that 





New Metropolitan Opera Arrivals— 
Van Eweyk Here for Concert Tour 
singers of the 
arrived in 


Another delegation of 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
New York on Tuesday of this week, on 
the Kronprinzessin Cecilie. They included 
one new member of the company in Theo 
dora Orridge, the English contralto, who 
has been singing for the last five years 
with the Vienna Hofoper and in Munich 
and other European centers. Other pas 
sengers on the same boat Hermann 
ladlowker,. the tenor, who will sing the 
leading male part in Thuille’s fairy opera, 
43 hen it has its 


1 + New Vi rk 
November 18: Albert 


Reiss 
the Germat tenor. and Basil 


were 


Ruysdael 
bass of the Metropolitan, who has spent 
Berlin Arthur Van 
FEweyk. the eminent Dutch-America 
so, arrived wor &.coneaes tour, for wl 
will make Chicago his headquarters 


the Summer in 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


Ten Cents per Copy 


HAMMERSTEIN READY 
FOR LONDON SEASON 


Selects Opening Casts Which In- 
clude Few Names Familiar 
to American Opera Goers 


Lonpon, Oct. 28—Oscar Hammerstein 
has announced the casts for the first three 
performances of the season at his new 
London American opera- 
goers will recognize the names of few of 
the singers, excepting Maurice Renaud and 
Orville Harrold. The latter will make his 
London début as Arnold in “William Tell.” 

For “Quo Vadis?,” which will open the 
season Monday, November 13, the cast will 


Opera House. 


be: 


Lygie, Charlotte Merlin; Eunice, Aline Vallan- 


dri; Ponne, Jeanne Moreau; Petrone, Maurice 
Renaud; Neron, gown Berkin; Vinicius, Jean 
Auber; Chilon, Mr. Figarella; Pierre, Francis 
Combe; Sporus, Arthur Phillips; Denas, Enzo 


tozzano; The Young Nerva, Georges Regis; Iras, 
Mme. André Kerlane; a tH Nina Ratti; mu 
sical conductor, G. Cherubini. 

“William Tell” will be given Wednesday 
evening,, November 15, with this cast: 

William Tell, Maurice Renaud; Arnold, Orville 
Harrold; Walther, Henry Weldon; Gessler, Fran 
cis Combe; Leuthold, Arthur Phillips; Leichtal, 
Enzo Bozzano; Mathilde, Victoria ler; conductor, 
C. Cherubini. 

On Friday evening, November 17, “Nor 
ma” will engage the following singers: 
Adalgisa, Aline Va- 
Pollione, Mario 
Oroveso, Enzo 


Norma, Isabeau Catalan; 


llandri; Clotilde, Mme. Sonelli; 
Ansaldi; Flavio, Georges Regis; 
Bozzano; conductor, Cherubini. 
Of the artists named, in addition to 
Messrs. Renaud and Harrold, those best 
known are Aline Vallandri, of the Paris 
Opéra Comique, and Nina Ratti, of the 
Opéra Comique and Gaité Theater in Paris. 
“Quo Vadis?” will be given a second 
performance on Saturday evening of the 
first week and “William Tell” will be re 
peated at the matinée on the same day. 


‘HAMMERSTEIN OPENS HOUSE 


Private Vic ¥ of London Opera House 
for Press and Society 


Lonpon, Oct. 27.—Oscar Hammerstein 
gave his friends of the press an oppor- 
tunity to look over his new London Opera 
House this afternoon and they were daz- 
zled by the magnificence of the interior 
with its white and gold decorations. In 
the evening society visited the house and 
it is estimated that more than 2,000 per- 
viewed the great auditorium and 
showered congratulations upon the impre- 
sario. 

The hoyse seats 200 more persons than 
Covent Garden, but the arrangements are 
such that the audience is in close touch 
with the stage. Every seat affords a clear 
view, with no pillars to interfere. Many 
thought the decorations a bit -arish, but 
there is no doubt of the magnificence of 
the architectural work. 

The question, “Will it pay?” was upper- 
most in the conversation of all of Mr. 
Hammerstein’s guests, and while good 
wishes were heartily expressed there was 
no feeling of over-confidence in the result 
of the enterprise. 


sons 





Miss Maubourg Here; Becomes a Bride 


Jeanne Maubourg, the French contralto 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, came 
back from Europe for the season on Mon- 
day last, on the Nieuw Amsterdam, bring- 
ing with her Claude Benedict, a French 
actor, to whom she was married on 
Wednesday, at the City Hall in Jersey 
City. Miss Maubourg is to sing the role 
of. Beatrice in Wolf-Ferrari’s “Le Donne 
Curiose,.” which will be one of the early 
yf the Metropolitan season 


nove Ities 





Tetrazzini Due Next Week 
. 


Lonpon, Oct. 28—Mme. Luisa Tetraz 
ini will sail for New York, on the steam 
hip Amerika, on November 2, for her sea 
on in opera and concert 
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CONQUERING GERMAN PREJUDICE 
AGAINST AMERICANS IN OPERA 


It Is No Easy Matter, Declares Putnam Griswold Who Spent Six 
Years with Kaiser’s Opera 








T is said in Germany that when the 
Kaiser summons a singer into his royal 
presence and speaks a few words to him 
that singer’s career is “made.” If that be 
so the career of Putnam Griswold has been 


made several times over. Not only has 


Imperial Wilhelm spoken to him in the 
royal box of the Berlin Royal Opera, but 
he has invited him to the smoking room 
an honor beyond which there are few others 

has shaken hands with him many times 
at the palace, and officially decorated him 
twice. So, as regards the Fatherland, the 
American basso’s prestige and glory are 
founded on bed rock. 

But even with a real, live Kaiser to back 
you up, success in the foremost opera 
house in Germany is not so easy a burden 
to bear or as conducive to contentment of 
spirit as might be thought. In fact there 
were times when Mr. Griswold found his 
success a most inconvenient thing. About 
him were incarnated envy and cynicism, 
ever ready to take advantage of the most 
inopportune moments to manifest them- 
selves. To cap the climax Mr. Griswold 
not only had a fine voice but he was “er 
Amerikaner,’ and so had to suffer treat- 
ment as such from certain of his col- 
leagues. 

“It was hard sailing when I first began 
to show signs of artistic promise,” he told 
a representative of MusicAL AMERICA a 
few days ago. “With a sort of malicious 
delight everybody, from _ choristers to 
kapellmeisters, seemed intent on leaving no 
stone unturned to disconcert and humiliate 
me. I sang in German, it is true, but I had 
not yet managed to learn the language so 
as to understand what was being said to 
me. Of this my amiable associates took 
due notice. So on several occasions they 
contrived to make me go on the stage dur- 
ing a performance before my cue had ar- 
rived, though thev were under no author- 

to give me any orders whatsoever. 
Once, when I was singing the Commander 
in ‘Don Giovanni,” I made my entrance 
forty bars too soon. Richard Strauss was 
conducting and so as to avoid disaster he 
actually managed to have the orchestra skip 
those forty bars without any one noticing 
the omission. Yet he was furious, and 
shortly thereafter he made a complaint and 
insisted that I be dropped from the com- 
pany. But after a time we patched up our 
differences and became good friends again. 

“There were other conductors who took 
special delight in poking fun at my mis- 
pronunciation of certain German _ words, 
and a certain well-known one used, on the 
very slightest provocation, during a per- 
formance even, to double up with laugh- 
ter, not forgetting to let me see that he 
was doing so. The artists would laugh 
and the choristers, on the stage or grouped 
in the wings, took pleasure in showing 
their grinning faces. When the latter were 
near me on the stage some of them would 
surreptitiously steal up behind me and sing 
different melodies into my ear to throw me 
into utter confusion. I could relate innu- 
merable other details of the kind.” How- 
ever, after six years of incessant endeavor 


Mr. Griswold left the Berlin Royal Opera 

with the respect and friendship of all. 
Mr. Griswold wears sleeve buttons with 

little diamond crowns on them, which are 


spoke to me in the most friendly mannet 
possible of other musical matters.” 

Mr. Griswold, it will be remembered, was 
one of those who participated in the event- 
ful production of Nevin’s “Poia” not so 
long ago. 

“No expense was spared to make the 
production a success,” he declares. “I'ully 
65,000 marks was expended on scenery and 
accessories. Such wonderfully beautiful 
stage settings I have seldom seen. They 
reproduced American landscapes to perfec- 
tion. The Indian costumes were made otf 


real leather, mocassins were embroidered 
with 


beads and no detail that could 




















Putnam Griswold, the American Basso of the Metropolitan Opera House, and Mrs. 
Griswold, Photographed on Their Arrival Last Week from Europe 


tangible evidence of his triumphs at one 
of the august State Concerts, and which 
came to the singer from the hands of 
Kaiser Wilhelm himself. “They are cu- 
rious functions, these Court Concerts,” said 
Mr. Griswold. “I remember one in partic- 
ular in which I sang before the Emperor, 
the Kings of Wiirtemberg and Saxony, the 
King of Sweden and higher and lower no- 
bility in great numbers. Richard Strauss 
conducted the orchestra and chorus and the 
soloists were a Mme. Goetz and myself. 
The audience was a brilliant sight. All 
rose and stood when the Emperor 
came in and they’ remained standing 
till he was seated. Nor was there any at- 
tempt to applaud. Only the Emperor and 
Impress bowed their heads if they were 
satished and clapped their hands quietly. 
When the affair ended he sent for Dr. 
Strauss and the singers. With me he chat- 
ted for about ten or twelve minutes, the 
whole of the blue-blooded audience pa- 
tiently standing in the meanwhile. He was 
anxious to assure himself that the acoustics 
of the hall had pleased me and that the 
orchestra had not played too loudly, and 


heighten the proper effect was missing. 
But there was hostility on every hand. 
Nevin held matters back somewhat by not 
having certain orchestral parts ready in 
time, by not having certain others correct, 
and so on, and it was rumored that Hum- 
perdinck had to lend a helping hand in 
straightening out matters. 

“There were several curtain calls after 
the first act of the opera, while after the 
second there were only two. A faint effort 
was made for a third, and then, in addi- 
tion to the singers, the composer and libret- 
tist appeared to acknowledge the applause. 
At this moment an American up in the 
gallery whistled—since in America whist- 
ling is asignof approbation. Unfortunately 
in Germany its significance is exactly the 
contrary, and so in a moment there was a 
tumult. The house resounded with hisses 
and whistlings, and then the Americans in 
the audience tried to stem the hostile cur- 
rent by vigorous applause. It was one of 
the most exciting battles ever seen in an 
opera house. As for the newspapers they 
attacked the onrera in as mean and un- 
seemly fashion as they could.”  H. F. P. 





SCHUMANN-HEINK BACK 
FOR HER CONCERT TOUR 


Has No “Jewels” to Declare Except 
Nine Children and Four Grandchil- 
dren—New York Recital This 
Month 


Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the 
German contralto and American citizeness, 
arrived in New York from Europe on Sat 
urday last, on the Aaiserin Auguste Vic 
toria, after a Summer during which she 
sang Wagnerian roles in Munich and Bay 
reuth. To the numerous decorations sh« 
has already received was added last Sum- 
mer another from the Grand Duke of 
Hesse. 

For this season Mme. Schumann-Heink 
will undertake a long concert tour, as 
usual. She will make several New York 
appearances, including a recital at Carnegi 
Hall, on November 28. She will be a 
soloist for the fifth time at Cincinnati’s b 
ennial festival in May. 

The singer brought with her two police 
does, one of which, “Otello,” she said, had 
caught two murderers for the German po 
lice. She was asked if she brought the 
dogs along to guard her jewels. 


she exclaimed. “I have brought 
no jewels. In fact, my only jewels are 
thirteen. Nine of them are my children 
and four my grandchildren.” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was greeted at 
the pier by six of her nine children, and 
left immediately for her home in Singac, 


N. J 
‘ 


“Jewels ?”” 


FIRST WEEK’S OPERA BILLS 


Three German and Three Italian Works 
Announced at Metropolitan 
General Manager Gatti-Casazza has an- 
nounced his complete 
opening week at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. As published in MusicaL AMERICA 
last week, the opera for the opening night, 
November 13, will be Verdi's “Aida,” with 


Caruso, Mmes. Destinn and Matzenauer, 
and probably Amato in the cast, Toscanini 
conducting The novelty of the week will 


be Ludwig Thuille’s “Lobetanz,” which 
will have its first performance in America 


on Saturday afternoon, November 18. Her- 
man Jadlowker and Johanna Gadski will 
have the leading roles, and Alfred Hertz 


will conduct 

Geraldine Farrar will make her first ap 
pearance of the season on Wednesday eve- 
ning, the 1rsth, with Herman Jadlowker, 


calendar for the 


in Humperdinck’s “Konigskinder,” Mr. 
Hertz conducting. On Thursday “Tristan 
und Isolde” will be sung with Olive Frem- 
stad and Carl Burrian in the leading roles, 
and “The Girl of the Golden West,” with 
the famous trio, Caruso, Amato and Des- 
tinn, is announced for Friday evening. 
Toscanini will conduct both of the last- 
named operas. 

A performance outside of the subscrip- 
tion but at regular prices will be given on 
Saturday evening, when Geraldine Farrar 
and Riccardo Martin will sing the two lead- 
ing roles in “La Bohéme.” The new con- 
ductor, Giuseppe Sturani, will make his 
début at the “Bohéme” performance 





Reception for Amato in San Francisco 
A very enjoy- 
Amato, 

with 


San Francisco, Oct. 23 
able recital was given by Pasquale 
the Metropolitan Opera baritone, 
Mme. Longari and Signor Tanara, at 
Columbia Theater, on Friday afternoon, for 
a farewell program. The concert was under 
the auspices of the Sequoia Club, who en 
tertained the three artists at a reception 
at the club rooms in the evening. An in 
formal musical program was given in which 
the celebrities participated. Mackenzie Gor 
don, the local tenor, with Frederick Maurer 
at the piano, gave two songs R.S 


ZIMBALIST SCORES 
TRIUMPH AT DEBUT 


Violinist Plays New Glazounow 
Concerto with Boston 
Orchestra 


Boston, Oct. 28.—Efrem Zimbalist made 
his American début with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra on the afternoon of the 
27th. He played a new violin concerto, 
op. 82, by Glazounow. The remainder of 
the program of the Boston Symphony’s 
fourth public rehearsal and concert of this 
season consisted of Brahms’s fourth sym- 
phony, Cherubini’s overture to the opera, 
“Lodoiska,” and a tone-poem by Gran- 
ville Bantock, “Dante and Beatrice,’ playe«| 
for the first time in the United States. 

Mr. Zimbalist impressed everyone by his 
remarkable talent and his thoughtful! miusi- 
cianship, and by the refreshing modesty of 
his demeanor. His vehicle tor an initial 
appearance in this country was an exceed 
ingly poor one, for it would be difficult to 
imagine anything much flatter than the 
Glazounow, op. 82. In spite of this, Mr. 
Zimbalist scored an indisputable triumph. 
His tone is rich and sweet and sonorous, 
and yet refined in its quality. As an inter 
preter, he played with a thoughtful appre 
ciation of values and with the enthusiasm 
of a real musician. Nor was there the 
slightest element of inflated personality 
in the efforts that he made to make inher 
ently worthless music interesting to his 
hearers. In this he succeeded admirably. 
Without in any way obscuring the inten- 
tions of the composer he lent a_ passing 
distinction to absolutely empty passages. 
lle had himself thoroughly in hand and 
stood absorbed only in the task that he had 
set himself. Had one of lesser talent been 
performing, the audience would have fallen 
asleep under the soporific spell of Glazou- 
now, yet Mr. Zimbalist, trom the first 
measure to the last, retained the closest 
attention of his auditors. And when one 
refers to a performance of this Glazounow 
concerto in such a manner, it is perhaps 
the highest tribute that can be paid to a 
young musician. Mr. Zimbalist was ap- 
plauded and recalled with the warmest en- 
thusiasm, 

Cherubini’s overture was a novelty to 
the Boston Symphony audiences—a novelty 
composed in 1791, as prelude to a “Comédie 
Héroique,” which was then performed in 
Paris at the Théatre Feydeau. The over- 
ture cannot rank among Cherubini’s finest 
compositions. It has too much padding, 
and is one of many compositions turned 
out, like so many jellies, from the classic 
mould. And yet, with all its padding and 
its superficiality—from the standpoint of 
the present time—the old overture had a 
charm and a grace of bearing, so to speak, 
which lifted it considerably higher than the 
turgid composition of Bantock. From that 
gentleman we have yet to hear music of 
true distinction. He is either too hasty or 
too plenteous with his opus number. A 
(lisagreeably active man, he writes music 
as if he had a pile of letters to answer, 
and too little time to do the job in. He 
knows his modern orchestra thoroughly 
and scores with a lamentable lack of taste. 
He invents plenty of themes, but if he in- 
vented fewer and gave them more vitality 
and saliency it would be better for him 
and posterity. 

The introductory measures ct “Dante 
and Beatrice” give a certain promise 
which is not fulfilled—and at the last there 
is a grandiose treatment of the dignified 
Dante theme and the sweeping love motive 
of Beatrice. The two themes are combined 
and sung with a thousand voices by the 
orchestra. The composer is as incontinent 
as ever with his instruments, but at least, 
here, the thing sounds. There is no genu 
ine development in this tone-poem, no real 
growth or continuity of musical thought, 
and a distressing amount of bombast pure 
and simple. 

Serene in the midst of the platitudes of 
the ancient Cherubini, the vast stretches 
of Glazounow and the vicious brawling of 
Bantock arose the great white heights of 
Brahms’s latest symphony, positively the 
only worthy piece of music on the program 
Most prefer the First and the Second sym 
phonies of Brahms to the last, and there is 
sufhcient of a majority in this matter to 
convict them of common sense in reaching 





their conclusions. But may not the Fourt!l 
Symphony, in the millenium, remain the 
greatest orchestral expression that Brahms 
ever achieved The Fourth, were it onh 
the e, great passacaglia that makes 

the last movement, seems to be the essen: 

f the mposer’s genius. O. D 
Mascagni’ profits from his South Ame 
rican tour with “Isabeau” will exceed 
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TELLS OF BERLIN’S ATTITUDE TOWARD AMERICAN MUSIC. “Xperience a certain feeling of. disappoint: 

i ment at some conventional things on the 
rogram of the Berlin concert. That is one 
reason why I think it a good idea for 
\merican musicians to spend some of their 


time in Germany [here they must be 





Kurt Schindler, Back from Ger- 
many, Declares Apathy Toward 
Our Concerts Abroad Was Not 
Wide-Spread —- Germans Insist 
on Seriousness and Profundity 
in Music, He Declares 


profound in order to gain a hearing 

“As yet I have come across few Ameri 
can compositions outside of Parker's 
‘Hora Novissima’ that I consider  suffi- 
ciently weighty of caliber to be sung by 
our MacDowell Chorus. Many little chor- 
uses are written, it 1s true, but most of 
them with the view of being acceptable to 
various women’s music clubs in various 


"T HERE are two sides to every question 


, : sec 1O1 so h countr ‘} area f- 
—even to one about American music ection r the itry. These are far too 
1G . ight and unpretentious for the purposes of 
m rermany. ast week a notice appear¢ our organization it thevefnve Wanstine 
in Musicat AMERICA relative to the all necessary to confine ourselves to foreign 
\merican program given in Berlin a short compositions lf our young, and as yet 


unknown, Americans have written choral 
music with the qualities of seriousness 
such as I have just mentioned I shall be 
more than delighted to see it.” 

It may not be amiss here to whisper a 
little “aside” about Mr. Schindler’s own 
activities as a “young composer.” His 


time ago and announcing that the results 


of the affair had, in the main, been unsatis 
factory. But audiatur et altera pars—the 
“other side” in this instance being Kurt 
Schindler, New York’s genial, versatile 
and ubiquitous musician, who himself career of creative work started when he 
played the accompaniments at the concert was about twelve years old and four years 
later his songs were sung in_ public. 
Strangely enough, he was the only musical 
member of the family—though in this re 
spect he appears amply to have made up 
for what the others lacked and to have had 
a good deal of musical energy to spare. 
llis piano teachers were Gernsheim and 
Conrad Ansorge, and he studied composi- 
tion with Otto Taubmann and Ludwig 
huille, the composer of “Lobetanz’—the 
\Mletropolitan’s first novelty this year 
Thuille was, according to Mr. Schindler. 
“as joyous and lively as a Tyrolean boy.” 
Mr. Schindler himself directed the rehears 
als of “Lobetanz” when he was assistant 
conductor at the Stuttgart Opera 


H a P 
‘ 


in question and whose own songs were 
among the most applauded items on the 


program. 





The facts related to a representative of 


Musica AMERICA a few days ago by the 


composer-conductor-pianist do not exactly 
corroborate the story of failure which has 
emanated from some quarters And as he 
was not only on the stage of the Beethoven 
Saal during the entire event, but had had 
its direction entrusted to his care, it may 
well be imagined that he made close ob 
servation of the various attending phe 
nomena. 

“T must state emphatically in the first 
place that our audience was large and 
that the critical notices received were satis- 
fying,” declared Mr. Schindler; “that is, 
the notices of all the papers that really 
count \mong the others there exists un 
doubtedly the spirit of chauvinism and the 
tendency to criticise a work b cause of its 


More Metropolitan Opera Arrivals 


Otto Goritz, the German baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, arrived in New 
York October 28, on the Kaiserin Auguste 
Victoria. Other operatic arrivals on the 


mere nationality These papers are not ame day were Leon Rothier, the basso, and 
worth taking into account. But the jour lules Speck, stage manager, also of. th 
nals whose comments I especia'ly prize are Metropolitan. Enrico Caruso, Emmy Des 
the Berlin Tageblatt, Lokalanzeiger, Reichs- tinn, Margarete Matzenauer and Hermann 
anzeiger and the Frankfurter Zeitung. Weil sailed from Europe on Tuesday of 


Naturally the praise bestowed by their 


writers was not unreserved, but in this 
connection it must be remembered that, 


this week, on the Kronprin essin Cecilie 

















Wagner Vogue in London 


according to the custom of Berlin critics, Phote for Muvdseas. Antuatca by Joseph R. Gannon agra 
they had time to hear barely the first half . lonpon, Oct. 28.—The Covent Garden 
of the program, the very part on which oc- Kurt Schindler, the Composer and Conductor, on the Steps of the MacDowell all opera season, which was started to 
curred some of the songs least pretentious Chorus Rehearsal Rooms compete with Oscar Hammerstein, who 
in character. had reckoned on having the field to him- 
“For once we did not take the public aq change for the better going on even’ I know, and their day is undoubtedly ap-_ self for a few months, has thus far proved 
into our confidence days before the event now in the works of the younger men _ proaching. In the meanwhile, though, our a big success. Wagner’s works have been 
by telling them just what they were going  to-day—those who have not yet enjoyed music has indeed too little of the serious especially popular, and Covent Garden has 
to hear. The presence of such singers as the opportunity of setting their creations element in it. I am most proud of my heen crowded at every performance of 
Elena Gerhardt, Nina Jaques-Dalcroze and before the world. There are many such, adopted country, and yet could not but the “Ringe” dramas 


Franz Steiner, all of whom are universal 
favorites there, alone insured a big audi- 
ence. For the rest we announced that it 
was to be merely a recital of new songs! 
The trick worked to perfection and the 
Beethoven-Saal was crowded. But it was CHICAGO-PHILADELPHIA OPERA STARS ON THEIR ARRIVAL HERE 
not until the audience was safe in the hall 
that they realized that American songs 
were to be given. Nine songs were done 
in the original English, the rest in a Ger 
man translation. Twenty-five songs had 
been furnished each singer and the choice 
of numbers was left to his own discrimina 
tion. 

“It can scarcely be said that the audience 
was apathetic. It was interested and its 
interest often grew into enthusiasm. Sev 
eral songs aroused the heartiest kind of 
applause and had to be repeated—songs by 
Henry Hadley, Charles Seeger, Walter 
Morse Rummel, Sidney Homer and myself 
I had hoped that we could have something 
by Charles Martin Loeffler on the list, 
but at this first concert we did not But 
whatever the strength or weakness of what 
we did give this much may be said—th« - 
concert aroused interest and has created 
liscussion In Vienna, where Franz Ste: 
ner has so large a following, people have 


steadily been talking about these American 




















songs 

‘The most notable objection formu 
against a number of songs on the part of 
the program which the critics hear 
that they were too light and trifling i 
character, too much like ‘winding-up’ songs 


somewhat inconsequential. “American cot 7 
sers, wrote ne critic, ‘still ave ft 


uk ot the drawing-room gentleman a 














have none of trothy, superficial musi ' 
They insist on seriousness and substa 
ality. And I personally am of the op Wi! N uiser IVilhelm Jl arrived represents seven members of the Chicag recognized Mario Sammarco, Gustav Hu 
n that American composers have not yet at : eratic celel Philadelphia Grand Opera Company whi berdeau, Maggie Teyte, Charles Dalmorés, 
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KNBISELS HEARD IN 
NEW ENVIRONMENT 


Forced to Contend Against Faulty 
Acoustics at Astor—Usual 
Kneisel Weather 


The unique institution known as “Knei- 
sel weather” maintained its reputation on 
the occasion of the first Kneisel Quartet 
concert of the season, which was given at 
the Astor Hotel, New York, on Tuesday 
evening, October 31. The change of abode 
from the now abandoned Mendelssohn Hall 
brought no change in this respect, and the 
heavens declared their consciousness of 
what was transpiring on earth, not by the 
unstrained quality of mercy, but by the 
usual rainfall. 

The personnel of the organization, for 
this its twentieth season in New York, is 


the same as last year, namely, Franz Knei- 
sel, first violin; Julius Roentgen, second 
violin; Louis Svecenski,-viola, and Willem 
Willeke, violoncello. The program was as 
follows: 

Beethoven—Quartet in F Minor, op. 95; De- 
bussy—two movements from the Quartet in G 
Minor; Schubert—Quartet in A Minor, op. 29. 

The distinguished Kneisel audience was 
present in full force. Uncertainty concern- 
ing the acoustics of the room gave way to 
disappointment with the first movement of 
the Beethoven, for the familiar tone-vol- 
ume and tone-quality of the organization 
seemed sadly dissipated and thinned in 
the new environment. As the program pro- 
ceeded the audience succeeded in making 
a compensating mental adjustment, and 
found greater enjoyment in the subsequent 
numbers, but it became evident that the 
present quarters will serve but as a make- 
shift, and that not until an adequate re- 
cital hall is forthcoming can this organiza- 
tion be heard again to best advantage. 

The arrangement of the program brought 
up the question as to whether it is a wise 
procedure to give early Schubert after late 
Beethoven and Debussy. The sense of 
harmonic retrogression from the sophisti- 
cated Frenchman to the young Viennese of 
an earlier century was hardly compensated 
for even by the bubbling melody and 
rhythm of a Schubert. 

The Beethoven lost by the incapacity of 
the audience to make a sufficiently rapid 
adjustment to the new conditions, despite 
the Kneisel’s marvelously nuanced interpre- 
tation of this subtle work. Nevertheless 
the rare charm of this allegretto of the sec- 
ond movement was felt, and Mr. Kneisel’s 
particularly spirited playing in the final 
agitato was much enjoyed. 

The Debussy proved to be the event of 
the evening. The luxurious. ballroom 
seemed to harbor this colorful music with 
keener sympathy. The mauve tints of the 
beginning and close of the andantino were 
exquisitely managed, though no finesse of 


perforinance seems tb reveal great beauty 
in thé middle‘ porti6n’ of this movement. 
The assez vif had all the wit and scintil- 
lant pointillisme of those extraordinary 
paintings of firework displays by Whistler. 
But, Wagner-hating Monsieur Debussy, 
what about the “Good Friday Spell’ sug- 
gestion in the first of these movements 
and the flickering light on the walls of 
Mime’s cave in the second? 

The Schubert seemed a bit too unneces- 
sarily naive, except the Minuetto, the in- 
spired poetry of which transports the hearer 
to Shelleyan realms of fancy. 

The quartet wrought its usual miracle 
of performance throughout and dealt in 
perfections, removing it from the province 
of comment. ARTHUR FARWELL, 





“Wiener Blut” Re- 


vived 


Johann Strauss’s 


Gustav Amberg’s Viennese Opera Com- 
pany presented Johann Strauss’s “Wiener 
Blut” at the Irving Place Theater, New 
York, last Monday evening. The principal 
roles were in the hands of Messrs. Ver 
heyn, Becker, Lamberg, Richter, Murauer 
and Mmes. Meyer, Mahlam, Conti and Ja- 
cobs. Their vocal efforts may not always 
have been up to the highest standards, but 
they more than atoned for this by the 
vivacity and spirit of their acting. The 
old operetta wears exceedingly well, its 
fund of humor has not staled and its music 
—admirably played by the orchestra under 
the direction of Herr Glanz—still puts 
most of its more modern competitors to 
shame. How pitifully vapid and inane in 
comparison with these entrancing waltzes 
seem those of the other Strauss in “Ro- 
senkavalier”! A good-sized audience ap- 
plauded the piece vigorously and laughed 
heartily at its comic episodes. 





Balalaika Players at the Hippodrome 


The Balalaika Orchestra gave a concert 
at the New York Hippodrome last Sun- 
day evening, presenting practically the same 
program given in Carnegie Hall a week 


earlier. There was a very large audience 
and the playing was greatly enjoyed. An 
untoward incident occurred during the 


course of the concert when the orchestra, 
after playing the “Star Spangled Banner” 
started the Russian National Anthem in 
honor of several prominent Russian state 
officials in one of the boxes. Hoots and 
jeers arose in various parts of the gal- 
leries, mingled with cries of “Remember 
Kishinev,” and so great became the uproar 
that the music was inaudible. Mr. An- 
dreef bravely finished the piece and was 
roundly applauded for his pluck at the 
end. 





M. Mordkin Fully Recovered 


Havine completely recovered from the 
effects of his operation for appendicitis, 
performed a month ago, Mikail Mordkin, 
the Russian dancer, was announced to make 
his first public appearance of the season 
at the head of the Imperial Ballet on 
Friday night of this week, at the Belasco 
Theater, Washington, D. C. Mr. Mordkin 
has been traveling with the company _ for 
the last two weeks, directing the daily re- 
hearsals. 





TINA LERNER 


PIANIST 


Soloist Nov. and Dec., 1911: London Philharmonic (Safonoff), London Sym- 


phony (ELGAR), Moscow 


Philharmonic 


(Weingartner), St. Petersburg 


(Siloti), Riga Symphony (Schneevoigt), Brodsky Concerts, Manchester, etc. 





Album of Songs 


FOR HIGH VOICE 





FOR LOW VOICE 


By Charles Wakefield Cadman 


This American composer has won unusual success with 
his songs, which are distinguished for attractiveness of 
melody, artistic style, and marked originality. 
present collection offers to the singing public the choicest 
of Mr. Cadman’s published songs together with several 
new works of charming quality 


The 


Price, postpaid, $1.25 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York 





“MR. GANZ WITH THE 


THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


Liszt Centenary Observed Under 
Mr. Stock’s Baton—‘ Faust ”’ 
Symphony a Feature 


Cuicaco, Oct. 30.—The Liszt centenary 
was observed fittingly Saturday when the 
Thomas Orchestra, under Frederick Stock, 
Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, John B. 
Miller and members of the Mendelssohn 
Club, combined in a program. Wagner’s 
March of Homage, the tribute of one 
genius to another, was superbly intoned by 
the orchestra. 

Mr. Ganz made his reappearance here in 
the Liszt Concerto in E Flat, which he 
read in accurate and scholarly fashion, so 


that its brilliant and superficial effects had 
a beauty and convincing utterance. Mr. 
Ganz gets power without effort and poetry 
without pose. His technic is so facile and 
refined that it gives little idea of the diffi 
culties involved and secures results witli 
all values admirably proportioned. He 
was recalled four times and finally re 
sponded with “Liebestraum.” 

The second portion of the program was 
devoted to the “Faust” Symphony. All of 
its subtle beauties had dainty and colorful 
exposition at the hands of Director Stock 
and his associates. Perhaps Abbe Liszt 
esteemed the human voice as an essential to 
crown his work. Fortunately Chicago had 
in John B. Miller a splendid singer for 
such service. The solo was extremely well 
done and the chorus, selected from the 
Mendelssohn Club, proved itself worthy. 


Hugo Kortschak’s Recital 


Cuicaco, Oct. 30.—Hugo Kortschak, the 
young second concertmeister of the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra, introduced a new 
Chaconne from the pen of Max Reger last 
Wednesday evening in Music Hall. 

The new Chaconne in G Minor is 
indeed a striking argument that Reger 
is one of the big men of to-day in music, 
although his ideas are not so_ simply 
couched that one may run and read. The 
strange and moving emotional qualities, 
deep set in the fabric of the composition, 
were brought forth by the Kortschak bow 
in remarkable fashion, with real tonal 
heauty and technical mastery. The read- 
ing had not only authority and prace, but 
that rare sense of sympathy and enthusi- 
asm which saved a work otherwise diffi- 
cult and somewhat dull. 

In addition to this intricate and difficult 
work Mr. Kortschak played a “Hungarian 
Dance” of Joachim with fervor, the Adagio 
from Spohr’s Ninth Concerto with charm 
of color, and Ernst’s Concerto, op. 23, in 
IF Sharp Minor. In all of these selections 
he was not wanting in either tone or tech- 
nic, demonstrating his power as an artist 
of breadth and capability. 

The opening feature was Brahms’s So- 
nata, op. 78, in G Minor, for violin and 
piano, which has remarkable reading. In 
this modern work Arthur Rech, a schol- 
arly young pianist, pooled artistic issues 
with Mr. Kortschak in an admirable piece 
of chamber music. Both young musicians 
appeared to find real pleasure in a score 
whose subtlety has frequently baffled older 
heads and managed to send its charm across 
the footlights in fascinating fashion. 


Mormon Choir in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Oct. 30.—The choir of the 
Mormon Tabernacle in Salt Lake City, 
which is making a tour of the country, ap- 
peared at Orchestra Hall Thursday even- 
ing. The organization consists of 200 
voices selected from the general choir of 
almost 600. There is a freshness and a 
charm in the vocal quality of this body that 
is exceedingly pleasant, although it has 
evidently not been submitted to the grill- 
ing cultivation that produces the finest ef- 
fects of contrast. Evan Stephens, the di- 
rector, who is worthy of high honor, hav- 
ing served nearly a score of years in this 
capacity, has apparently been too lenient in 
drilling his forces. One of the most in- 
teresting soloists was the tenor, Fred 
Graham, who sang an excerpt from “La 
Bohéme” and responded with another 
operatic selection with a tonal quality that 
was exceptionally pleasing. He has but 
recenily returned from study with George 
Fergusson, in Berlin. The noted organist 
and composer, John J. McClellan, furnish- 
ed all the accompaniments of the evening. 
He plays with a great deal of verve and 
color. He had orchestrated a number of 
pieces of the program and furnished the 
music for the “Irrigation Ode” by Mrs 
Gilbert McClurg, formerly of this city 

The program, while varied, could hardly 


be called of the highest order. Excep- 
tions, however, were in the excerpt from 
Handel’s “Messiah,” which revealed splen- 
did tonal richness. Another good chorus 
devoted itself to “Twilight,” the charming 
composition of Daniel Protheroe, of this 
city. Another dignified excerpt was the 
finale from the “Death of Minnehaha,” by 
Coleridge-Taylor, which had fine phrasing 
and splendid breadth of melody. C. E.N. 





Look Out for This Man! 


Considerable annoyance has been caused 
to New York singers and teachers during 
the last few months by the appearance in 
the large studio buildings and at their pri- 
vate residences of an individual, who gives 
his name as Fred Kleiman and claims to 
be a former member of the Hans Richter 
Orchestra in Manchester, playing the vio- 
lin. His story is in every case told in the 
same way and he states that he has been 
here five months but is unable to get work. 
The plausibility of his tale has led a num- 
ber of prominent musicians in the city to 
give him material assistance, and though 
the man has agreed a number of times to 
call the next morning and play for those 
who have helped him, he has never re- 
turned. 





Heinrich Gebhard to Play New Piano 
Compositions by Himself 


Boston, Oct. 30—Heinrich Gebhard, 
Boston’s distinguished pianist, is planning 
to give a recital in Steinert Hall January 
22, and on this occasion will make his first 
public appearance as a composer-pianist. 
He has recently completed five new com- 
positions, and three of these will appear 
on his program. Several of Mr. Gebhard’s 
compositions have been nerformed by him 
at private recitals, but he has never before 
placed any of them on his own public re- 
cital programs. Later in the season, prob- 
ably in March, he will give a chamber con- 
cert, assisted by a string quartet. 

mm Ba 2s 


William C. Carl’s Engagements 

Organist William C. Carl is to give con 
certs over a large territory this season. 
The list will include many important organ 
openings and several of the novelties 
which Dr. Carl secured abroad last Sum- 
mer will be brought forward. Dr. Carl’s 
engagements in Greater New York for No- 
vember will include: November 9, Wal- 
dorf Astoria; 12, Academy of Music, 
srooklyn; 13, Old First Presbyterian 
Church, under auspices of the American 
Guild of Organists; 16, South Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn; 20, Old First 
Presbyterian Church; 27, Old First Church. 
On the fourth of December Dr. Carl will 
give a motet choir concert in the last 
named church in honor of Dr. Howard 
Duffield’s twentieth anniversary as pastor. 





Alma Gluck in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 30.—Alma Gluck, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
charmed a large audience at the Peabody 
Conservatory Friday afternoon with her 
beautiful singing of English, German, 
French and Italian songs. Her entire re- 
cital was an artistic triumph. Kurt Schin- 
and 


dler was an excellent accompanist 
shared in the success of the evening. 
W. J. R. 








ROYAL COURT SINGER 
LUDWVIG 


HESS 


The Tenor of All the Great 
German Music Festivals 


Was triumphant at 
The Milwaukee Sangerfest, Tune, 1911 
The President Taft elebration, 
Houghton, Mich., Aug., 1911. 


The North Pacific Sangerfest, Seattle, 
Aug., 1911. 

The National Concerts, Mexico City. 
Oct., 1911. 


Is the soloist of the Wagner program to be 
given by the N. Y. Philharmonic Soc. Or 
chestra on Sunday, Nov. 12th, at Carnegie 
Hall, and will give his first New York recital 


at the 


HARRIS THEATRE 


on Tuesday, Nov. 14th, at 3 P. M. 
Lieder by Schubert, Wolf, Liszt, Bizet 
Dr. Arne, MacFayden, Haile Vollerthu: 


Available for song recitals and 


ORATORIO 
Management: 
CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
Chickering Piano Used 
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LOS ANGELES HOME 
FOR NOTED SINGERS 


Garden and Eames to Build Houses 
There.—Profitable Week for 
Sousa. 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 22.—The chief mu- 
sical dissipation of the last week has been 
the series of given at the Au- 
ditorium by Sousa’s Band, under the man- 


Inasmuch as 


concerts 


agement of L. E. Behymer. 
Sousa and Taft opened here on the same 
day, Taft got the most of the people at 
first. But then Taft had the first chance 
he got to the Auditorium at ten o’clock and 
Sousa arrived four hours after the Taft 
appearance. But during the week Sousa 
came to the post with an attendance of 
about twenty-six thousand in total. 
Mancini’s treatise on the art of singing 
has had a complete translation at the hands 
of Pietro Buzzi, a local teacher of singing, 
and is now on the press. Mr. Buzzi ex- 
pects the book to be on the market by 
Christmas. It is dedicated to Alessandro 
Bonci, the tenor. Buzzi and Bonci were 
pupils of the same singing teacher in Italy. 
Manager Behymer has concluded ar- 
rangements with Signor Bonci, Harold 
Bauer, pianist, and Elsa Ruegger, ’cellist, 
to appear at the local series of symphony 
concerts. Other artists will be so secured 




















Left to Right: 








Mrs. McClellan, J. J. McClellan, Organist of Mormon Tabernacle 


at Salt Lake City, and L. E. Behymer, the Los Angeles Manager 


to complete the season. The first concert 
will take place November 10 at the Au- 
ditorium under Harley Hamilton. 

Some day there will be agreat colony of 
song birds (retired) in this vicinity. Fol- 
lowing the acquisition of a tract of land 
in Southern California by Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink comes the announcement that 
Emma Eames and Gogorza will erect a 
Swiss chalet on a tract the latter bought 
when he was here last season. Nordica is 


here on a visit to her sister after singing 
at the ground-breaking ceremonies at the 
Panama Exposition at San Francisco re- 
cently. Mary Garden, it is announced, is 
in correspondence with a Los Angeles real 
estate firm relative to the purchase of an 
orange grove of about ten acres, with a 
ten or twelve room house, this to use as a 
Winter home. After she gets here she will 
find our Summers are as pleasant as our 


Winters W. F. G. 





BNGLISH ONLY AT 
BISPHAM'S RECITAL 


Program of Rare Excellence Pre- 
sented by Eminent Baritone 
in Carnegie Hall 


David Bispham presented an all-English 
program of and a_ recitation to 
music at Carnegie Hall Sunday afternoon, 
October 29, in which he was ably assisted 
by Henry M. Gilbert at the piano. The 
program was as follows: 


Songs, Classical and Modern, by Foreigners.— 
G. F. Handel, “‘Hear Me! Ye Winds and Waves” 
(Scipio); H. Purcell, “I Attempt From Love's 
Sickness to Fly,” A. Secchi, ‘‘When Iwo That 
Love Are Parted”; I. Mendelssohn, “I’m a Roam 
er” (“Son and Stranger’); P. Cornelius, ‘The 
Monotone” (Ein Ton); G. Verdi, “When I Was 
Page” (‘‘lalstaff’?); Richard Strauss, Caecilie (TH. 
Hart). 

Part II. Compositions by 
Ware, “How Do I Love Thee 
Louis Elbel, ‘“‘Calm Be Thy Sleep’ (Tom Moore); 
1. J. Elsenheimer, “The Sea’s Wooing” (Carmen 
Sylvia); Sidney Homer, “The Song of the Shirt’ 


(Tom Hood). 


songs 


\mericans.— Harriet 
” (Mrs. Browning); 


Recitation to Music, \da Weigel Powers, 
“Elaine” (Tennyson). Mrs. Powers at the piano. 
The singer imparted an air of geni- 


ality to the occasion by making it a 
kind of lecture-recital, having much to say 
by way of explanation or anecdote be- 
tween the numbers. Mr. Bispham called 
special attention at the outset to the fact 
that although there were works by foreign 
composers on the program’ everything 
would be sung in English. 

In view of Mr. Bispham’s excellent enun 
ciation it was a significant fact that there 
was no printed book of words for the au 
dience. To the early songs, which revealed 
the singer’s well-known powers in the in- 
terpretation of old fashioned aria, he 
added with great effect the old English 
drinking song, “Down Among the Dead 
Men,” explaining the bibulous symbolism 
of the title, that the audience might not 
expect something lugubrious. 

These early songs, which make so great 
a demand upon the purely vocal powers, 
found Mr. Bispham in splendid posses 
sion of his vocal control and his tone, at 
least when not pushed above the upward 
register which one expects of Mr. Bis 
pham. 

Cornelius’s “Ein Ton,” which makes big 


demands upon vocal color, was given ex 
quisitely and with all its hypnotic power, 
and was repeated. Falstaff’s song, inimuit 
ably sung and with the excellent English 
translation revealing the irresistible drol 
lery of the text so often lost to opera 
goers, was also repeated. Schubert’s “Sy! 
via” was added to this group as an encore. 

Harriet Ware’s song shows the harmon 
liberation toward which Americans are 
strivine. It is rich in color and emotion, 
and eloquent in certain of its melodic 
phrases. The accompaniment might prot 
itably be less overburdened. Louis Elbel’s 
remarkably beautiful sone is frankly a mas 
terpiece. It is poetry of the truest sort, 
and shows a high control of the medium, 
for the perfect expression of a given mood. 


The “Sea’s Wooing” is powertul and tu 
inultuous, and leaves one gasping. It re 
quires more than a single hearing for 


judgment. 

Sidney Homer’s setting of Tom Hood's 
famous poem aims at a veritable epic pres 
entation of the idea. Its points of highest 
expressiveness lie in the sense of intoler 
able weariness of the plyer of needle and 
thread and in the sense of wild despair 
with which the song closes. A moment 
of simple heart appeal in the middle re- 
lieves the tragic dreariness of the mood. 
As a whole the song will be regarded 
rather as a vigorous intellectual presenta 
tion of the idea in the form of a tone 
poem than as, simply a song. It is not 
without power, but has not the simple 
style of appeal of Hlood’s poem. Mr. Bis- 
pham gave Mr. Homer's “Banjo Song” as 
an encore, which struck straight at the 
hearts of the audience, and another encore 
was the “Battle of Killikrankie,” by Wetz- 
ler. Mr. Gilbert shared with Mr. Bispham 
the liberal applause of the large audience. 

Mr. Bispham is to be greatly commended 
for choosing American songs rich in in- 
terest of one kind or another, and in lend- 
ing to them his most serious interpretative 
art. 

The recitation of “Elaine” at the close, 
though eminently well done, did not seem 
altogether in keeping with the mood of 
the concert. The retreat from a bold and 
appealing Americanism to the dim Arthu 
rian legends is one which does not alto 


gether recommend itself, however well 
managed. 

Mrs. Powers played her music grace- 
fully and gave a treat to those who are 


fond of the “Gotterdammerung” and “Tris- 
tan.” ARTHUR FARWELL. 
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Soder-Hueck 


VLoact 


Mme. Ada Soder-Hueck instructs according 


acknowledged as the 
scientific system which has ever been intro- 
duced to the world 
progress 


WY 


Mme. Ada 


Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway 


g. Opera and Song Répertoire. Specialty German Lie 


the GARCIA METHOD which is 


most successful and 


In fact, the rapidity of 
is remarkable and successful re- 
sults can be almost guaranteed. 
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GERMAN TENOR WHO 
IS TO JOIN FORCES 
OF METROPOLITAN 


























Heinrich Hensel and Mrs. Hensel in 
Munich 
Heinrich Hensel, the new tenor of the 


Metropolitan Opera House, comes to 
America after a long career as first tenor 
of the Wiesbaden Court Opera in Ger- 
many. He sang last Summer at Bayreuth 
for the first time, being heard in the role 
of Parsifal. The Wiesbaden Opera is un- 
der the control as the Berlin Royal 
Opera and Mr. Hensel had the distinction 
of bringing the first suit against the Kaiser, 


Sane 


involving a fine levied against a singer. 
llis example was afterwards followed by 
many other singers with varying success. 


Mr. Hensel is here shown with his wife in 
Munich. 


Leo Ornstein’s Boston Recital 


For his first Boston recital on Thursday 
afternoon at Steinert Hall, Leo Ornstein, 
the young Russian pianist, has chosen the 
tollowing program: 


César Franck, Pre le, Chorale and Fugue 
‘\ bert, ~ ata i \ Ml = ; 4 opin, 
turt n k Maj Improptu in A Flat, Etudes 

Minor, Ff M r, G Flat; Le Ornstein, Pari 
A : . : 
Street ocenes t t, svoctu e, In the St 
Ly y, Llomage a Rameau, Jardin 
| t, R ! XIII, Liebestraum, 


e, Mephisto Valse. 


MAUD POWELL GIVES 
A NEW YORK RECITAL 


Bruch Concertstuck Feature of 
Program That Shows Violinist 


at Her Best 
AUD POWELL’S New York violin re 
cital on Tuesday afternoon proved 


an event of prime importance and it was 
natural therefore that the Lyceum Theater 
should have been crowded to its capacity. 
Her program, which was as admirably di- 
versified as usual, was as follows: 


Pugnani (1727), 
telli (1693), Sonate, F 


Peludium e Allegro; Loca 
Minor (Largo, Lento, Alle 


gro Feroce, Aria con Variazioni); Max Bruch, 
Concertstuck, F Sharp Minor, Allegro Appassion 
ato, Adagio (“The Little Red Lark’’); Mozart 


Rondo, G Major; Coleridge-Taylor (Powell), 
“Deep River” (negro melody); Harry Gilbert, 
Scherzo; Edwin Grasse, Wellenspiel; César Cui, 


Wieniawski, “‘Airs Russes.” 

There are certain artists whose work it 
is quite useless to praise beyond the bare 
assertion that it was at its best. Maud 
Powell is one of these chosen few. An 
art so noble, so finished, so mature, so 
emotional as hers. does not require year 
after year a constant repetitior® of the cut 
and dried laudatory formulas with which 
criticism endeavors to expound its fascina- 


> 
Berceuse > 


tions. Maud .Powell played in true Maud 
Powell fashion last Tuesday.’ Enough 
said. 

The Bruch concertstitck, was a. novelty 


to New York. It is in the real Bruch.vein, 
but vastly inferior to the same composer’s 
Concerto in G Minor. The first move- 
ment has a broadly melodic second theme 
and the following division, based on an 
lrish folksong, has charm. Yet in the 
hands of most other players the thing 
would have aroused little enthusiasm. 
Another novelty was Harry Gilbert's 
“Scherzo,” a light and unpretentious but 
ingratiating composition that is dainty and 
rather Mendelssolinian in rhythm and mel- 
ody. 

Miss Powell had placed Debussy’s “Gol- 
liwog’s Cakewalk” on her program, but ex- 
plained to her audience that a fee had been 
exacted for its performance by the Society 
of French Authors and that it was out of 
all proportion to the artistic value of the 
piece. So it was omitted and two Brahms 
Hungarian Dances given instead. They 
delighted her hearers greatly, as did also 
her playing of Edwin Grasse’s curious con- 
ceit for muted strings entitled “Wellen 
spiel.” Nor must forget to mention 
the pleasure given by her broad and dig 
nified rendition of the Locatelli sonata. 

Waldemai Liachowsky played Miss 
Powell’s accompaniments with his custom- 
ary finish and discretion. H. F. P. 


one 


THE GAREISSENS’ RECITAL 
Mezzo-Soprano and_ Baritone Give 
Artistic Program at the Plaza 
A song recital was given on October 24 
in the White and Gold Room of the Hotel 
Plaza by Emmy Gareissen Pease, mezzo- 
soprano, and Oscar Gareissen, baritone. 

l‘ollowing is the program: 


Brahms, ‘“‘Steig auf geliebte: 
wuesst ich doch den weg zurtck,” 


Schatten,” “O 
“Meine Lie- 


der,” “Es hing der Reif,” ‘“Saiamander,” Mr. 
Gareissen; “Das Madchen sprich,”’ ‘Ver Tod das 
ist die kuehle Nacht,’ “‘Liebestren,” ‘‘Feldeinsam- 


Schmied,”” Mrs Pease; Sgambati, 
Gounod; “Le Vallon,’’ Mr. Gareis- 
‘*Fontenailies,” 


keit,’” “Der 
‘““Separazione,”’ 
sen; Tosti, “‘Donna Vorrei Morir,” 


“Roses d’Hiver,”’” Bemberg. “Chant Venetien,” 
Mrs. Pease; Sidney Homer Requiem, Landon 
Ronald, “A Little Winding Road,” Kernochan. 


Gareissen; Sidney Ho 


Pease. 


“Smuggler’s Song,” Mr 
er, “Dearest,” “The Co 
Che program was made with fine artistic 

appreciation and both Mr. Gareissen and 
Mrs. Pease are to be complimented on 
their excellent interpretation of the beauti- 
ful Brahms songs. ‘lhe serious nature of 
the entire performance was_ sustained 
throughout the afternoon and the impres- 
sion created was a protound one, 

Mrs. Pease scored heavily in the Tosti 
and Fontenailles songs and in Bemberg’s 
“Chant Venetien.” In the stirring Gounod 
song and Marshall Kernochan’s charming 
setting of Kipling’s “Smuggler’s Song” Mr. 
Gareissen was heard to especial advantage. 


sack,’” Mr 





Ornstein to Play in Philadelphia 


Leo Ornstein, the young Russian pianist, 
been engaged to appear as soloist 
Orpheus Club, of Philadelphia, 
at the Academv of Music 


las just 
vith the 
on November 25, 
at Philadelphia. 





JOSIAH 





URO 


Operatic Coach 


Thorough Preparation for the Stage 
Studio: 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
Studio Bullding, 1425 Broadway. 
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OPINIONS of the NEW YORK CRITICS on the Reappearance in America of 


ALBERT SPALDING 


The violin recital of Albert Spalding at Carnegie Hall yesterday af- 
t€rnoon hadan unhackneyed program and two great interpreters of 
the instrument were generous applauders of the fine work of their 
brother artists, Kubelik and Zimbalist, sitting in the audience. The 
program accented its gradual rise from old to modern music by 
beginning with Handel's ‘‘Sonata in A,”’ and the gratifying phrases 
and melody-charged divisions by that ancient master made a 
felicitous impression upon the audience. * * * The violinist 
played with much feeling. The rare expression which he put into the 
Handel and Mozart numbers and the wonderful technical feats which 
he gave in brilliant presto passages were as notable the one as the other. 

























Albert Spalding’s first violin recital at Carnegie Hail Saturday afternoon was 
made interesting by the first performance here of an unaccompanied sonata by 
Max Reger. * * *—Asa whole the sonata shows a fine skill in the treatment 
of the instrument. It is admirably idiomatic and it makes the instrument 
sound well. Mr. Spalding’s performance of this sonata was a most praiseworthy 
achievement. It was sound and solid violin playing of which the young artist 
could well be proud. It had not only well developed technic to commend it 
but also musical insight and appreciation of balance and design. After the 
Reger sonata Mr. Spalding played pieces and arrangements by Kre isler, Franck, 
Joachim, Tschaikowsky, and Wieniawski, The audience was large and bestowed 
its applause liberally. New York Sun, Oct, 22, 1911. 

And yet when Mr. Spalding played the 
latter style it was far removed from a mere 
“show-off” of agility, but had color and 
sentiment. When the Reger number came 
due there was deep attention from the 
audience. The violinist played it without 
accompaniment, and his tone needed none 
to cover any errors of intonation. The 
sonata is as complex as modern thought; 
it is outreaching, beautiful and lofty 


* * * * 


Albert Spalding opened his program on Saturday afternoon at his Carnegie 
Hall recital, with Handel's Sonata in A, which he played with fine restraint, 
beautiful phrasing and poetic style. After it came the gay little Rondo in G, 
by Moz art, with its occasional suggestions of ‘‘Don Giovanni’ aad Mr. Spalding 
accomplished its difficult double stopping and harmonies in perfect tune, in spite 
of the outward atmospheric conditions. 


Mr. Spalding paid his fellow artist, F ritz Kreisler, the graceful compl ime nt of 


playing the encias iting Couperin Kreisler “Chanson Louis XIII et Pavane,”’ and ee . ee ; sa D 
he played it very charmingly too. Cesar Franck’s “Andantino Quie toso The minor tone is interwoven freely in its 
roved to be an agreeable addition to the program. Three Hungarian dances measures, and emotional as it is, it is also intellectual in 
a Brahms-Joachin followed and Mr. Spalding played them enjoyably. He was type 
most sy mpathetic i in his reading of the No. 20 with its passionate melancholy that The Andantino Quietoso by Caesar Franc, which was it 
revels in its own gloom, a wild little middle part ‘‘relieving the darkness momen- ae af the at and ] » direct 
tarily by its Scotch snap.’ another number of the program, was a much yatta _¢ ines . \ 
and simple theme, though a broad one, and devotionally 
Apart from the Handel sonata, Mr. Spalding’s best playing was in Tschaikow- played by Mr. Spalding. The beautiful, quiet tone employed p 
sky's ‘Serenade Melancolique."’ He felt its exquisite melody to his finger-tips by him in pianissimo passages was a marvel, and through- 
and his — was re oe os »y his a. A nape oe ey ot out his recital he seemed to be in perfect touch with al 
1ieniaw®ki's Polonaise in ended the program, but Spalding was compelled to Sa Re aoe plas » Eagle ' 
add two encores, both by Sarasate, ‘Vanateado’ : an ‘Zigeunerwe!i Gen - ee the composer's ideas ~Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Oct. 22, 1911. ad 
Benoist accompanied him admirably. + + } * n 
The heat in Carnegie Hall speaks volumes for Mr. Spalding’s playing that his | 
audience did not grow restless {rum airexhaustion. His enthusiastic devotion to Albert Spalding, the young violinist from among ourselves, gave a recital t 
his art betrays itself in his playing. yesterday afternoon at Carnegie Hall His program was a varied and 
A compliment well deserved is the choice of Mr. Spalding by Mr. Stock as the worthy one, and as such was welcomed by a large house. The ability to play ; 
soloist of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra when it comes East in December the number and variety of pieces he interpreted is proof positive of severe and s! 
He will play Elgar’s violin concerto with that orchestra at Carnegie Hall on prolonged study, while his admirable treatment of them was a further demonstra- re 


— of his talent which has heretofore been amply established He showed 
his very best side yesterday in a Sonat 2in A Minor by Max Reger. This wasa re 
characteristic composition of Reger’s, displaying his peculiar style and difficulties 


December 13.—New York Post, Oct. 23, 1911. 





* * ’ rm ; 
Mr. Spalding rendered it with forceful diction and clear purity of tone His In 
Albert Spalding, the young American violinist, who returned recently from poetical reading of the Andante and Sostenuto, was most warmly received bz 
Europe, where he played all last season, gave a recital! in Carnegie Hall yesterdé Ly He caught the spirit of a piece of Cesar Franck’s only too rarely heard at these 
afte ra tg It was a bad day for fiddle strings, but he had not played ten minutes recitals. After Franck and Reger came three Hungarian dances by Brahms, t 
before the big strides which he had made in two years were evident. His set for violin by Dr. Joachim. 
laying repeat é ! : 
oo astin’ a — — the big audience to enthusiasm of a sort over which A more severely artistic program could not have been devised. and it speaks \ 
, 18 ieee: ; : well for the tastes and ideals of the young artist that he should occupy himself 
A Handel sonata, Mozart’s Rondo in G, several of the Brahms-Joachim with such excellent violin literature re 
Hungarian dances, Max Reger’s A minor sonata, César Franck’s Andantino . . \ 
Quietoso, Tschaikowsky’s Serenade Melancholique and a Wieniawski polonaise The concert concluded by a polonaise of Wieniawski and & Sernem de Melan } 
made up an interesting program. The fine Reger sonata, which is without ac- lique of Tschaikowsky, which Mr. Spalding played with full realization of its ln 
companiment, Mr. Spalding played with especial sympathy. To much applause emotional content He is especially to be recommended tor a certain graceful li 
and many recalls he responded with more Mozart and Sarasate—New York ness and finish in his interpretation of the melodious and the picturesque. —New at 
Herald, Oct. 22, 1911. York Morning Telegraph, Oct. 22, 1911 
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\MERICA : 


MUSICAL 


I see that some one has figured it out that 


Dear 


it costs just $545 to save each soul in New 
York. 


people, I am 


In view of what I know about many 
that that 
must be a lot 


surprised even 


amount will do it. There 


of good people whose whereabouts I have 


not discovered as yet whose presence keeps 
the average down to that amount. 

[ am that if there 
sicians in the city the cost would be greatly 
and 


sure were no mu 


reduced. Musicians are all pagans 
regard themselves as care-free satyrs play- 
ing the syrinx or the Pan-pipes on thie 
Peneus. They want no salvation 
to interfere with their 
The public orchestral work of the average 
New York musician does not constitute his 
real life. That is but a kind of burden 
which he has to bear in order to make a 
living. It is in his spare hours, alone with 
his oboe or his horn, and perhaps a friend 
or two (to say nothing of a little good 
beer) that he enjoys himself. 

The composer feels himself in his own 
proper person so close to the creative fire 
that he does not want interference from 
any religion, excepting his own, which 1s 
a kind of vague pantheism. Or even if he 
be more truly religious he still insists 
upon his individualistic form of religion, 
which brooks no outside interference. So 
| say your musicians are all pagans, or as 
vood as pagans, and it is they who con 
stitute the chief weight in sending the 
average of salvation up to $545 apiece fot 
New Yorkers. 

llowever, we don’t come off so badly im 
New York. In Washington it costs $0680 
lsut then there are a lot of congressmen 
and senators there. 

Next comes Indianapolis, with salvation 
at $620 a head. I do not know what it 1s 
that brings this so high unless it is a lot 
of bad authors that live out Indiana way. 
In Boston salvation is cheaper than with 
us here in New York. I do not know ex 
actly how to account for this. Of course, 
there are fewer musicians over there than 
here, but it is hard to imagine that they 
are better musicians Not that I would 
hand any bouquets to the average New 
York musician, but oh! such things as | 
have heard about those Boston symphony 
players! The lower regions are hot, and 
it may be that the cold of the celestial 
spheres varies in direct ratio to their dis 
tance from the lower The frig 
idity of Boston, therefore, coin 
cident with its celestial character, and this, 
| opine, is why the saving of souls is less 
expensive over there. 

But how about this? Chi 
\h, I see, in this instance the 
has been bribed. 


banks of 


arcadian joys 


regions 


may be 


ago only $305! 
statistician 


In Cincinnati, New Orleans and Atlanta 
the cost of salvation is much less But 
who cares whether Cincinnati, New Or 
leans or Atlanta souls are saved or not 

* * * 
\ moment since | was speaking of ra 


But here is a mathematical proposi 
e Saying is, my goat. 
Festival crit 
Garden, “was ‘Annie 
Laurie’ twenty feet from 
the piano but faultlessly true to the key; 
which, by the way, shows another phase ot 
the Garden art.” 


tos. 
tion that gefs, as t 

“Her encore,’ so a Maine 
says of Mary 
sung at least 


icism 


Do you get it? Key, it appears that 1s 
to say, pitch—varies directly with the dis 


tance. That is a new one Tone, it is 
true, falls upon the ear, but does this 
writer think that when it falls from a con- 
siderable distance it falls in pitch as well 
as in metaphor? Let us examine what 
would be the results of such a supposition 

An operatic stage is considerably more 
than twenty feet square, and opera singers 
are apt to have to sing on any part of it 
(despite the fact that they much prefer the 
front part). As the distance of the dif- 
ferent singers from the orchestra varies 


considerably, we would have the opera sung 
in as many keys as there are singers on 
the stage, and none of them would be sing- 
ing in the same key as the orchestra, un- 
less they jumped over the footlights and 
sang from the orchestra pit. 

Then, again, as a person hears not with 
one ear, but with two, he would have to 
keep exactly facing the music at all times 
to prevent himself from going crazy; for 
the moment he turned his head sidewise, 
he would place one ear at a greater distance 
from the music than the other, and would 
thus be hearing it in two keys at the same 
time. Still, I will say that after having 
become inured to a few things like “Sal- 
omeé” and “Elektra” it might be possible to 
experience this without very harmful or 
even discomforting results. 

But what is the use? By accustoming 
the system to poisons in small doses for a 
long time we can get to the point where 
we can eat poison with impunity, like De 
Quincy, with his “tumbler of ruby lauda- 
num” or the workers in arsenic mines, who, 
I believe, have a side dish of arsenic along 
with their beefsteak. But, as I said, what 
is the use of such an abnormal procedure? 
You see, the throwine out of gear of a 
little natural law like that of the relation 
of pitch and distance (which, by the way, 
is precisely no relation) upsets our whole 
world of music. 

No, | fear that we cannot show that any 
particular phase of Mary Garden’s art was 
indicated by the fact that she could keep 
the key, although twenty feet from the 
piano. 

* *« * 

Averse as I am to reformed spelling and 
anonymous letters, I nevertheless submit 
for your attention the following words of 
one who calls himself ‘a voice from the 
wild and woolly Middle West.” <A cracked 
voice, One might say. 

First this gentleman insults my pride by 
misspelling my name, and then insults my 
intelligence by writing drivel. Why should 
| print drivel, do you ask? Because there 
are quite a lot of fools around the country 
who have these same thoughts, and | would 
like to have a crack at them. 

Dear Mefisto: 

Seeing an article from San Antonio, Texas, 
in last MusicaAL AMERICA about our 
little Geraldine and her aversion to learning 
opera in English, I feel inclined to muse on 
said subject: 

In Miss Farrar’s favor, may it be said, 
she was a celebrity in many cities in Europe 


before San Antonio ever heard of her or 
knew that she was an American; that she 
had learned all the different Operas in her 
repertoir*® in the languages they were com 
posed; that it is not an easy matter to again 
learn a part in another language when it has 
been learned and sung in the original. 

The modern composers tax the voice and 
brain to the limit, and it is not all play to 
be an Opera singer. When Miss Farrar sings 
on the concert stage she sinzs many American 

ngs She is so beautiful to look upon and 
has such a glorious voice that it should make 
no difterence in what language she sings. 

Ilere is another fact. There is no city or 
village in the United States where the popu 
lation is not cosmopolitan Some nationality 
nay predominate, but there are Germans, 

rench, Italians, Scand navians and _ others 

place, and rest assured that there 
are always some who understand the dif 
ferent tongues. Mme Sembrick? sang dif 
ferent folk-songs on her programs last season, 
and I heard it. expressed by miany of a cer 
tain song that her pronunciation, enunciation 
and rendering of that song brought memories 
from over the sea and tears to their eyes; 
but to the rest of the audience it was just a 
years ago |] heard a 


wee k's 


mM every 


pretty melody. Some 
quartet of prominent American singers, who 
sang the whole program in foreign languages 
and only the encores in English. What about 
them Recently we heard an American who 
gave an all English program, and the foreign 
songs lost a great deal by not being sung in 
the original. So said many Americans 
present. 

With success to your friend who edites§ 
the very interesting MUSICAL AMERICA, 

\ voce ] rom the W ild ar ] Woolly Middle 

West 

*(Sic), t( Sticker), 8(Sickest). 


Miss Farrar, it seems, was a celebrity in 
many cities of Europe before San Antonio 
ever heard of her. This, it appears, entitles 
her to inform America that she does not 
sing in English because she “does not have 
to,” and to get away with it. It entitles 
her to repudiate the requirements of Amer- 
ica. Then, she had learned all the operas 
in her “repertoir,” as our woolly friend 
spells it, “in the languages they were com- 
posed” (as he said it), and it is not “easy” 
to learn them again in another language. 

It was not easy for the world to agree 
with Galileo that the earth was round, but 
I notice that it had to do it. It was not 
easy for England to accept the idea that 
\merica was to become an independent na- 
tion, but I notice that it had to do it. It 
is not easy to establish any of the new in- 
stitutions in the world that are in line 
with the creative evolution of the race, but 
it is only the dead ones who shirk the job. 
The day has passed when an excuse is to 
be found “ 
Shame on 


Middle West! 


in the fact that “it is not easy. 
you, woolly voice from the 


no difference in what 


Now, I am not saying that there is any 
harm in any country in a certain amount 
of singing in foreign languages: but this 1s 


America, and sooner or later, as sure as 


the sun rises and sets, the art of song here 
has got to rest upon a basis of the English 
tongue. You, shallow-brained fellow, lim- 
ited to admiration of physical beauty, you 
are seeking to perpetuate an exotic, and 
you are doomed to failure. (O my be- 
loved Middle West, is this truly your son!) 

Next you speak of the cosmopolitanism 
of our population ‘nardon me, my dear 
Musica America, if I address myself for 
the moment to this fellow instead of you), 
of the groups of Germans, French and Ital- 
ians which exist in every city. Yes, but 
where are they rapidly trending? In the 
second generation they are Americans, 
speaking English, and the second genera- 
tion is well along. You show yourself a 
time-server, trying to support a prejudice 
on an argument of shifting sand. ‘The fact 
that there is always some one who under- 
stands a foreign language is fine justifica- 
tion, my dear fellow, for the abrogation of 
national evolution, is it not? As to the 
quartet of “prominent American singers” 
of whom you ask in your letter, basing my 
opinion upon the meagre information which 
you give, | would say they were the usual 
half-baked sort that keep the art of song 
in this country from what it ought to be. 
And as to the American who gave an all- 
Inglish program, we have got to weigh 
your own personal selfish pleasure in hear 
ing the songs sung in the original language 
against the pleasure of an audience en 
masse, who prefer their songs in their own 
tongue. 

As to the “many Americans” present who 


evidently spoke with you about the matter, 


they are, because of their association with 
you, undoubtedly of your own kind, and 
what kind that is, your anonymous and 
misspelled letter shows. You, the upholder 
of the foreign languages, should at least 
spell correctly the only foreign word which 
occurs in your letter. 
= 

But brothers, no longer these tones. Let 
us talk of the fashions and how they re- 
sult in the downfall of art. Do you not 
remember how Schiller in the “Ode to 
Joy” spoke of “die Mode strenge Schwert?” 
Beethoven, you remember, did not like to 
dignify fashion with any such adjective as 
“strong,’ so when he set the poem in the 
Ninth Symphony, he vented his scorn of 
fashion by saying, “die Mode freche 
Schwert.” 

Yes, fashion is impudent, but nowhere 
more impudent than when it encroaches 
upon the royal preserves of art. This fact 
appeared at the first rehearsal of “Die 
Walkure” in Philadelphia the other day. 
The scenery, properties, etc., were there, 
but the Valkyrie maidens were not in cos- 
tume, and these should-be heroic maidens 
came upon the stage with little mincing 
steps, which were all that their closefitting 
skirts would allow. This was too much 
for Mr. Dippel, who sat looking on. 
rvickly he rose up from his seat and ad- 
dressed them as follows: 

“Ladies, the Valkyries are hoflich er- 
sucht not to the rehearsal mit die hobble- 
skirts: zu kommen.” 
Your 
MEPHISTO. 











A REGULAR DICK TURPIN OF A SINGER 

















Alexander Heinemann, the Baritone and Lieder Singer, in Role of a Bandit 


HEINEMANN is an ex 

ert man. Ivers 
that he sings to is held up at the point 
of his powerful baritone and forced, willy 
nilly, to give up every ounce of applause 
in its possession and capacity. Apparently, 
judging by the picture, Mr. Heinemann 
cannot refrain from carrying his propen 


ALES \NDER 
| hold-up 


audience 


sities into private life, but the expressions 
of the quartet facing the business end of 
the gun do not reflect anv undue amount 
of terror. If one may believe the press 
agent they are so happy at just having 
heard Mr. Heinemann sing that the pros- 
pect of having to “stand and deliver” only 
makes them laugh. 





The Teacher and His Limitations 


{ Viadimir de Pachman in interview in The Etude] 


“The great teacher is an artist who works 
in men and women. Every pupil is- dif- 
ferent, and he must be very quick to recog 
nize these differences He should first of 
all teach the pupil that there are hundreds 
of things which no teacher can ever hope 
to teach. He must make his pupil keenly 
alert to this. There are hundreds of things 
about my own playing which are virtually 
impossible to teach. I would not know 
how to convey them to others so that they 
might be intelligently learned. Such things 
| have found out for myself by long and 
laborious experimentation. The control of 


my fifth finger in certain fingerings pre- 
sented endless problems which could only 
be worked out at the keyboard. Such 
things give an individuality to the pianist’s 
art, something which cannot be copied. 
“Have you ever been in a foreign art gal 
lery and watched the copyists trying to re- 
produce the works of the masters? Have 
you ever noticed that though they get the 
form, the design, and even the colors and 
also that with all these resemblances, there 
is something which distinguishes the work 
of the master from the work of the copyist, 
something so wonderful that even a child 
can see it? You wonder at this? Pow 
quoi? No one can learn by copying the 
secret the master has learned in creating.” 








acts). 


and the press. 
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WHAT BROOKLYN OFFERS AS A 
MUSICAL EDUCATIONAL CENTER 





Geographical Conditions Make the Borough an Ideal Residence City 
for Musicians and Teachers—Conservatories and Studies for 


Instruction in All Branches 


By NICHOLAS DE VORE 


HE changes wrought upon the map of a 
great city in the process of its evolu- 
tion through various stages of growth is 
nowhere better exemplified than in the 
fortunate sequence of events which now 
places Brooklyn at a point of vantage 
hitherto unattain- 
ed by the so- 
called “City of 
Churches.” 

The gradually 
increasing density 
of downtown 
Manhattan’s popu- 
lation has slowly 
but surely forced 
the residence dis- 
trict farther and 
farther away from 
the geographical 
center, which be- 
gins to mean far- 
ther north into the 
wilds of the 
Bronx; but with the opening of the sub- 
way through to Brooklyn and the increase 
in the bridges, there was a sudden turn in 
the tide and transmigration to Brooklyn 
became no longer a bugaboo—for here one 
finds at once a wholesome atmosphere for 
work and play, congenial surroundings and 
associations, and all within convenient and 
ready access to any point in the Greater 
City. 

And so an increasingly large number of 
the most eminent of our nation’s musical 
pedagogs are finding in Brooklyn the happy 
medium between the strenuous life in the 
heart of the metropolitan district and a 
lome-spot for work and growth less in- 
volved in distracting dissonances. 

In addition to the eminent musicians 
and numerous music schools which Brook- 
lyn presents to the visiting student and of 
which we will speak later, there is found 
here one educational institution to which 
the country over affords no parallel; for 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn In- 





Robt. W. Connor 
Director Academy of 
Musical Art 


stitute of Arts and Science one can hear 
not alone the season’s leading artists and a 
varied list of symphony orchestras in fre- 
quent concerts, but an exhaustive course 
of lectures and lecture-recitals covering 
every phase of music and allied arts, and 
practically every subject through which 
one might desire to keep pace with the 
world’s progress. And more than this— 
most of the lectures are free to its mem- 
bership, the fee for which is very nominal 
and only possible because supplemented by 
liberal endowments. 

In Brooklyn, too, the music student finds 
many societies, singing and orchestral, in 
which to follow up specialized study with 
invaluable experience to be gained in no 
other way. 

Those who favor school life with its 
stimulating environment and the contact 
afforded with other workers in the same 
and kindred branches, will find in Brook- 
lyn ample facilities for securing a liberal 
musical education along such lines; while 
for those seeking specialized courses under 
the individual and personal supervision of 
recognized authorities, there is a whole ar- 
ray of well-known names from which to 
choose. 

As an example of the trend toward the 
recognition of Brooklyn as ideally situated 
for the serious student and teacher, very 
much, by the way, as is Cambridge in its 
relationship to Boston, a case in point is 
that of a piano teacher who has recently 
centralized his work in Brooklyn, abandon- 
ing the field in Manhattan, in which he was 
well established, and all on account of the 
superior advantages afforded in Brooklyn, 
not the least of which was that those who 
came to him here were on the whole, more 
seriously inclined than the average music 
student frequenting Manhattan schools and 
teachers. This teacher is Irwin E. Has- 
sell, who, although he is yet of the younger 
school, has established a very favorable 
reputation, both as soloist and _ teacher, 
since his return from Germany a few years 
ago. 

















In addition to the Orchestral Engagements already 
announced 


MR. ARTHUR 


SHATTUCK 


has been engaged to play with the 





Oberlin, O-, Conavatoly of Music, Lake Erie College, Paines- 
ville, O., Memphis, Tenn., Troy, N. Y., Albany, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Appleton, Oshkosh and Green Bay, Wis., Sedalia, Mo., 
Jefferson City, Mo., Sweet Briar, Va., College, etc., etc. 
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Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, 1 E. 42d St., New York 


THEODORE 
THOMAS 


Orchestra 


AT CHICAGO 
MARCH 8 and 9 


Mr. Shattuck has been en- 
gaged for Recitals at Converse 
College, Spartanburg, S. C., 
Western College for Women, 
Oxford, O., Wesleyan School 
of Music, Delaware, O., 

















A recent musicale at his studios enlisted 
the co-operation of two others of Brook- 
lyn’s leading artists, Graham Reed, bari- 
tone, and F. X. Doyle, tenor, and the pro- 
vram was more than well received by a 
large number of invited guests. Particu- 
larly noteworthy was the playing of the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto by one of Mr. Has- 
sell’s pupils, Bessie Smith, for whom he 
played the orchestral part on a_ second 
piano. <A _ pupils’ recital earlier in the 
month contained numbers by Arensky, De- 
bussy, MacDowell, Tschaikowsky, Grieg 
and Saint-Saéns. 

In Graham Reed Brooklyn has an artist 
who is progressive and particularly abreast 
of the times and who also possesses a splen- 
did vocal equipment. During the vacation 
just passed he again spent the greater part 





























Kismet Temple, in Which Many Impor- 
tant Concerts Are Given in Brooklyn 


of his time in Paris preparing a new ré- 
pertoire for the coming season. It is dif- 
licult to imagine that such French enun- 
ciation as his could be acquired in but a 
portion of each season in the French cap- 
ital, but the offer he received for remain- 
ing there through the season gives eloquent 
testimony to the success he achieved be- 
fore a public where finesse of pronuncia- 
tion is so requisite. His relations with his 
own teacher, M. Jaques Bouhy, are most 
happy and some of the voices sent to Paris 
ly Mr. Reed have elicited the most enthu- 
siastic praise of the maestro, particularly 
that of Marguerite Du Mary, a former 
Brooklyn girl, Mr. Rerl’s_ residence- 
studio is now at the Pouch Gallery, per- 
haps the most notable teaching center in 
Brooklyn, and with the concert engage 
ments now in view this season bids fair to 
prove the busiest in his career. 

In the Fiqué Musical Institute is a 
school of many years’ standing, which has 
a notable clientéle. Carl Fiqué, as its 
leading spirit, is also the conductor of the 
United Singers who won the prize bust at 
the National Fest in Madison Square Gar- 
(lens, which now graces the hall of fame 
in Prospect Park. Mr. Fiqué is also a 
lecturer on musical subjects, and in his 
work as such displays keen insight as well 
as an ingratiating suavity of manner. As 
a pianist and a pedagog his achievement 
is a matter of noteworthy record. Asso- 
ciated with him in the work at the In- 
stitute is Mme. Katheryn Noak-Fiqué, very 
favorably and extensively known as a so- 
prano soloist of notable attainment. 

A prophet not without honor, even in his 
own town, is R. Huntington Woodman, 
who has been in charge of the music at the 
l‘irst Presbyterian Church on the Heights 
for, lo! these thirtv years. Both Mme. 
Rider-Kelsey and David Bispham have 
sung and resung his songs before Brooklyn 
audiences this Fall, with the season yet in 
iis infancy and no list of American com- 
posers of achievement would be complete 
without his name. As director of the 
Woodman Choral Club, composed of some 
hundred or more ladies’ voices, he has pre- 
sented to Academy audiences some splen- 
did programs—splendid both in construc- 
tion and in rendition. He has recently 
heen appointed to the faculty of a prom- 
inent New York school. He has a large 
class of earnest students at his Brooklyn 
studio and has for years been identified 
with everything of note in Brodklyn’s 
musical development. 

Dudley Buck, who first wrote Brooklyn 
on the map of the musical firmament 
through a life devoted to its interests, still 
lives in our midst, in the person of John 
llyatt Brewer, upon whom fell the mantle 
of his illustrious predecessor and sponsor. 
The brilliant minister of the Lafayette Ave 


nue church had the novel experience dur- 
ing the last Summer, of being introduced 
among a gathering of organists as Hyatt 
Brewer's minister—which is one of the 
results of a quarter of a century’s service 
at the same console. It really is not the 
same console, however, for in this organ 
as rebuilt during the last Summer the 
luilder has said about the last word in 
the modern art of organ construction, and 
Mr. Brewer promises to see that it occupies, 
as far as possible, the place in the musical 
life of the city which should naturally be- 
long to the memorial organ in the Music 
Hall of the Academy, but cannot, on ac- 
count of the mercenary policy pursued by 
the Academy management. 

The Apollo Club, foremost among male 
choruses, and rich in the traditions ac- 
cumulated in the course of a long and hon- 
orable career, is guided through its yearly 
journey of three concerts, which the un- 
bidden must forego, regardless of money 
or price, by the baton of Mr. Brewer— 
and these same traditions seem to render 
any suggestion of an increase in the num- 
ber of the concerts to permit of the sale 
of seats to such Philistines as have not 
been annual patrons since the year one as 
the height of presumption. As a com- 
poser, Mr. Brewer’s prowess is attested by 
a long list of works in the catalogs of sev 
eral of the leading publishers. 

A new school in a part of the city which 
should present a most attractive field is 
that of the Conservatory of Musical Art, 
No. 77 Seventh avenue, of which Leopold 
Winkler is the director. Mr. Winkler is a 
concert pianist of high attainments, whom 
Brooklyn would like to claim as entirely 
her own. As it is, his time is divided be- 
tween the Conservatory here and his pri- 
vate studio in Manhattan. His playing is 
at the same time virile and reverent; and 
although imbued with temperament to a 
marked degree he is not over-mastered by 
it, maintaining a balance only possible to 
one of broad conceptions and firm intel 
lectual grasp. His success as a _ teacher 
attests the ability to impart successfully 
his own mastery of keyboard problems. 

Associated with Mr. Winkler is Louis 
Koemmenich, in charge of the vocal de- 
partment. Mr. Koemmenich is also the 
director of the Jersey City Liederkranz 
which gave their first concert of the season 
on Monday night in the Grand View Au- 
ditorium, 

Chester H. Beebe’s School of Music and 
Public Performance emphasizes the _ per- 
sonal element in teaching and the utiliza- 
tion of modern methods in acquiring a 
facile technic and a ready conception of 
musical structure. The Virgil Tekniklavier 
plays an important part in his courses and 
sich success as he has achieved must 
surely have been founded upon real merit. 
In connection with his work as organist 
and director at the Tanes M. E. Church 
he has introduced many innovations which 
have proven very popular. The beginning 
le made last year in a special service de- 
voted to the American compositions of 
Mark Andrews will be continued this year 
with others of a similar character. His 
quartet will also be presented in some pro- 
erams of song cycles. 

Mr. Beebe does not believe in conserva- 
tory methods, but insists that the individ- 
ual attention of the teacher must be given 
to the particular problems of each pupil 
in order to avoid the machine-made 
product. 

The vocal department of the Master 
School of Music, located in Brooklyn at 
No. 96 Clinton street, is one of the few 
endowed institutions for the giving of in- 
dividual instruction in singing, and under 
the direction of Mme. Aurelia Jager a 
number of our successful soloists have re- 
ceived their training at this school. 

Of schools of music offering a diversi- 
fied course in all branches, important men- 
tion must be made of the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Musical Art, under the direction 
of Robert W. Connor, who is also the chief 


[Continued on page 33] 
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SETTLEMENT WORK 
IN ST. PAUL MUSIC 


Schubert Club’s New Department 
A Movement for Free 
Orchestra Concerts 


St. Pau, Oct. 31—With the issuing of 
the Schubert Club’s announcements and 
prospectus for the season IQII-1912, with 


the president’s recent reception and the 
opening recital there has become evident the 
enlarged scope of this organization. There 
have been developed more specific educa- 
tional and philanthropic features as “club ex- 


tension” work, the most conspicuous of these 
being the Schubert Club School of Music, 
established at Neighborhood House, the set- 
tlement center of St. Paul, of which Clara 
N. Kellogg is head resident. At a meeting 
called by Miss Kellogg Monday evening 
the president of the Schubert Club spoke 
of the founding and sustaining of different 
centers of musical activity as a way of ad- 
ding glory to the city. An appeal to the 
temperament and _ patriotism of _ the 
Americanized Russian Jew, followed by an 
account of the details of the plan from 
the chairman of the committee in charge, 
resulted in the immediate registration of 
twelve applicants for instruction in the 
departments of piano, violin and voice. 
Two violins and a piano have already been 
donated to the school and a volunteer fac- 
ulty selected, to which will be added paid 
instructors as the need is presented. Pupils 
will pay at the rate of twenty-five cents a 
half hour for individual lessons. A chorus 
class will be formed, members to pay five 
cents a lesson. Harmony is made free 
and compulsory. Those whose teaching 
services have been reserved are: For piano, 
Sayde Sternberg, Helen Fillebrowne, Frieda 
Hinners; for violin Mrs. G. L. Bunn, Mar- 
garet Horton; for voice, Pauline Allen, Jes- 
sie Williams; chorus class, Emilie Cour- 
teau. The committee in charge is composed 
of Mrs. R. E. Olds, chairman; Mrs, W. D. 
Mitchell, Mrs. L. D. Griggs, Mrs. G. P. 
Metcalf, Mrs. G. L. Bunn, Kate Williams, 
Helen Fillebrowne, Clara W. Kellogg. 
The Students’ Bureau is another feature 
of the club which is carrying its work be- 
yond previously prescribed bounds, at the 
same time adding vitality to the club itself. 
The following trained and experienced mu- 
sicians constitute the Bureau and are hear- 


ing applications for registration: Mrs. 
Clifford L. Hilton, chairman; Mrs. W 
M. Thurston, Mrs. D. S. Elliott, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Gorham, Keith Clark, Gertrude Hall, 


Pauline Allen. 

Assemblyman Oscar E. Keller, president 
of the Assembly, has begun a movement 
looking to the appropriation of $3,000 for 
the purpose of providing free concerts in 
the Auditorium. It is pointed out that the 
Auditorium was built “by the people for 
the people,” and that many who subscribed 
small amounts to the erection of the build- 
ing are barred by the high prices charged 
for musical entertainment given there, from 
deriving pleasure or benefit from the Au- 


MUSICAL 
ditorium. C. O. Kalman, vice-president of 
the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, while 


not disapproving of the plan as applied to 
other quarters, does not think the orchestra 
could appear in free concerts, even though 
paid for the appearance. He thinks that 
such a procedure would draw from the 
patronage of the pay concerts, and indicates 
that the orchestra has need of general sup- 
port. PS Ex 





Why Men Are Better Composers Than 
Women 


At last the secret is out—the reason why 
women cannot compose such good music as 
men. Philip Hale has discovered it in the 
London Referee. An extremely gallant 
writer in that periodical argues it out in 
this way: Woman has been directly or in- 
directly man’s constant source of inspira- 
tion. How then can inspiration inspire it- 
self? “In other words, men think so much 
more highly of women than women think 
of men that women have not the same 
source of power. , Nearly all the 
most beautiful melodies in the world have 


come into being through the composer's 
effort to express his ideal woman. The 
same effect is noticeable in a man’s piano 


playing of passages of amorous and delicate 
sentiment. It is seldom one hears them in 
terpreted with such intense tenderness by 
a woman. The man is expressing an ideal.” 

The suffragettes are evidently right, 
comments the music editor of the New 
York Evening Post. Men are inferior be 
ines. After reading the above, however, 
mere man will surely try to improve him 
self were it only in order to improve the 
music composed by women. 





Musical Cats and the Fiddler 


Right back of me, narrates a correspond- 
ent of the New York Times, lives an old 
[talian fiddle maker, from whose room 
have come sounds of late that never could 
have come from a fiddle, and my inquiry 
on the subject has elicited this device on 
the artist’s p it is surely worthy of 
Dean Swift’s University of Lagado: Signor 





Paganini noticed that some cats can wail 
and warble more tunefully than some 
others, and he calls the tuneful ones Ital- 


ians and the ear-splitters Tedeschi, i. e., 
Germans. All cats do not sing alike any 
more than all humans, it seems. With cat- 
nip he entices the warblers to his room, 
with pincers and the like he makes them 
sing, and, alas! all that prove to be gut- 
tural Tedeschi he liberates and the operatic 





Italiani he kills in a gas box, and from 
these he gets his fiddle strings. He as- 
serts that they produce better music be 
cause they were in life musical! 
Achievements of Liszt 
[W. J. Henderson in New York Sun.] 
Liszt more than half a century ago ex 


panded the resources of piano playing so 
greatly that to this day the scientific skill 
of the builders has not produced an instru- 
ment too great for them. He developed 
the manner of composing for the piano 
along lines which made the instrument the 
proud rival of the modern orchestra. He 
devised a pattern of orchestral composition 
in which have been fashioned the elegant 
conceptions of Saint-Saéns and _ the 
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astounding proclamations of Richard taiszt Centenmal program, which will be 
Strauss. And despite the enormous am-- given by the Washington Sangerbund on 
plication of his methods found in the November 26, and also with the Apollo 
works of the latest writers of symphonic Club, of Pittsburgh, on November 29 


technic of — "a 
Gertrude Rennyson to Be First Kansas 


still 


overwhelming 
his own music 1s 


poems, de spite the 
their orchestration, 


potent to interest conductors and audiences City Orchestra Soloist 
all over the world. Gertrude Rennyson, the American so- 
ane prano, has been engaged to open the first 


season of the new Kansas City Orchestra 


November 


well-known 
soloist lo! the on 


\lice Merritt-Cochran, the 
soprano, has been engaged as 
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ASKING TOO MUCH OF THE MUSIC CRITIC 





[rom the New York Telegraph] 
HE violinist, Jan Kubelik, was once 
asked his opinions of his critics. He 
would make no response at first. The 
question was urged on the young violinist, 
and he replied that “the first quality of a 
critic is that he should be a good musician. 
No man should criticize anything with 

which he is not perfectly familiar.” 

Should any such demand be made of the 
reviewers of concerts, there is no one who 
could fulfil them. Nor, human limitations 
heing such as they are, is it likely that there 
ever would be. Where is the man who 1s 
“perfectly familiar” with the whole gram- 
mar and theory of music, who understands 
everything connected with harmony and 
counterpoint, who can analyze any complex 
composition, who at the same time has 
mastered the technic of singing, who can 
play on every instrument, and who is versed 


in the art of orchestration? Nor is this all. 
tle must have literary gifts as well. He 
must possess a good, legible, allusive and 
forceful English style, something only ac- 
quired by years of study, drudgery and 
practice. He must have some of the as- 
tuteness of the reporter, the eye for the 
unusual and the picturesque, rapidity in 
writing, unfailing energy and promptitude 
in delivering his writings, so that they may 
be printed on the day when the interest in 
a concert is urgent; that is to say, the day 
succeeding the musical event he has de- 
scribed. 

There is no such man, and if there were, 
he would be far too good for this harsh 
world. . He would properly belong to “The 
Choir Invisible.” He would not be trot- 
ting around to concerts, even when keen- 
witted Kubeliks were playing their I['m- 
peror Stradivariuses. 





MUSIC IN PITTSBURGH 





New Director of Tabernacle Choir— 
Advent of Belgian Singer 


PittssurG, Oct. 28.—John Lawrence Rod- 
rigues, one of the best known voice teach- 
ers and singers in Pittsburgh, has been 
elected director of the choir of the Taber- 
nacle Presbyterian Church, Euclid avenue 
and Baum street. William A. Rhodes, Jr., 
a pupil of the director, has resigned his 
position with the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church to accept a similar position with 
the Grafton Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Two other pupils of Mr. Rodrigues, Deane 
B. Hamilton, tenor, and Edwin H. Macin- 
tosh, bass, have accepted positions with the 


First United Presbyterian Church, of Wil- 
kinsburg. 
Marie Derdeyn, soprano, a native of 


Roulers, Belgium, and a graduate of the 
Royal Conservatory of among 
the new singers to join Pittsburgh’s colony 
of musical people. She is a sister of the 
well-known ’cellist. She sang for two 
years at the Imperial Opera House in 
Odessa, Russia, and was regarded as one 
of the most promising singers in Belgium, 
Blanche Sanders Walker, a promising 
Pittsburgh ‘pianist, appeared recently at 
Erie, Pa., before the Woman’s State Feder- 
ation of Clubs and made a good impres- 
sion. Her first number was _ Schutt’s 
“Nocturnette,” followed by Moszkowski’s 
“Barcarolle” and Chopin’s “Rondo.” The 
newspaper critics of her work were laud- 
atory. a Sa. 


Brussels, is 


Mr. Delamater, New Director of Chicago 
Musical Art Society 


Cuicaco, Oct. 28.—Frederick Stock has 
resigned as director of the Musical Art So- 
ciety, on account of his increased duties in 
other directions. The directors have en- 
gaged Eric Delamater to assume the con- 
ductorship of this important musical or- 
ganization, which enlists some of the finest 
musical talent in the city. Mr. Delamater 
has won his spurs as an educator and com- 
poser, while he wields a facile and authori- 
tative pen in the critical columns of the 
Inter-Ocean. He has demonstrated un- 
usual capability as a choral director in or- 
ganizing and training the large choir of 
the New England Congregational Church, 
where he is the organist. a? * s 





John Hyatt Brewer Opens New Jersey 


Organ 
John Hyatt Brewer, organist of the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 


Brooklyn, was the artist at the opening of 
the new organ in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Bloomfield, N. J., on Tuesday eve- 
ning, October 17. Mr. Brewer played 
numbers by Mendelssohn, Guilmant, Rhein- 
berger, Bach, Dubois and others and 
showed the new organ to excellent advan- 
tage. An interesting feature was his im- 
provisation on solo stops for the purpose 
of demonstrating the capabilities of the in- 
strument. He was compelled to respond 
to several encores. 





Plays Piano Forty Hours 
MILWAUKEE, Oct. 31.—The world’s record 
for long-distance playing of thirty-nine 
hours and three minutes, held by Frank L. 
Brzinsky, of Minneapolis, was broken in 
Milwaukee last week by the holder of the 


THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


“Thirty Songs by Franz Liszt” Newest 
Addition to Ditson List 


3osTton, Oct. 28.—The latest addition to 
“The Musicians Library,” published by the 
Oliver Ditson Co., of which sixty volumes 
in all have been issued, entitled “Thirty 
Songs by Franz Liszt,” is timely in that 
the centenary of Liszt’s birth was on Oc- 
tober 22. The work is edited by Carl Arm- 
bruster, and contains the usual excellent 
half-tone cut of the composer always to be 
found in volumes of this series, together 
with a biographical sketch, and the songs 
are published with new translations giving 
both the German and English text. The 
printing is in every respect up to the high 
standard always maintained by the Ditson 
company, and the work is in every way a 
valuable addition to this series of master- 
pieces of song and piano music. 

Other publications in “The Musicians 
Library” of works by Liszt include “Ten 
Hungarian Rhapsodies,” “Twenty Original 
Piano Compositions,” “Twenty Piano Tran- 
scriptions.” 

Exceptionally interesting works which 
have just come from the Ditson presses 
include an adaptation of Elgar Allan Poe’s 
“The Raven,” the music being by Arthur 
Bergh. The work is dedicated to David 
Bispham, the distinguished baritone, who 
has recited the poem with this music setting 
at his recitals. The work is one which will 
interest elocutionists and musicians alike. 

A new cantata for Christmas “The Story 
of Bethlehem,” by William R. Spence, has 
been issued, and will unquestionably be of 
interest to choir directors and church sing- 
ers. It contains exceptionally good solos 
for all four voices with effective duets and 
choruses. 

“Twenty Nursery Rhymes,” in which are 
incorporated many old-time favorites, set 
to new music by Edmond Rickett, is an- 
other of the latest Ditson offerings. The 
work is dedicated to “Harold and Peggy 
and all the other babies, including Kitty 


Cheatham.” Such familiar rhymes as 
“Little Bo-Peep,” “Pussy- Cat,” “Mary, 
Mary, Quite Contrary,” “Goosey, Goosey 


“Pat-a-cake, » “Tittle Boy Blue,” 
Moon,” and others go to 
likely to please the tiny 


Gander,” 
“The Man in the 
make up a list 
music-lovers. 
An “Album of Songs,” by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, for high and medium voice 
presents some of this composer’s most suc- 
cessful numbers, such as “In a Garden,” 
“Since I Kissed You,” “At Dawning.” 
There are eleven songs in all in this col- 
lection. 7 ee 





London Appearances of Tenor La Bonté 


Lonpon, Oct. 20.—Henri La Bonté, the 
new tenor who is creating such a favorable 
impression in musical circles here, sang at 
the first Chappell Ballad Concert at Queen’s 
Hall, Saturday, October 14, together with 
Kreisler, Mme. Kirkby-Lunn, Maggie Teyte 
and other stars, scoring an immediate suc- 
ecss in “E lucevan le Stelle,” from “Tosca,” 
and “The Snowy-Breasted Pearl,” by Rob- 
inson. On the same evening he won golden 
opinions from _a critical audience at the 
London Press Club, singing the “Che Gelida 
Manina,” from “La Bohéme,” the occasion 
being the annual banquet of the club. La 
Bonté also sings at the second Chappell 
Concert on October 28, immediately after 
which he sails for the United States for a 
tour of more than twenty weeks under R. 
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Strauss’s Latest Score an ‘‘ Ariadne on Naxos ’’—-Bachaus Gives 
Program— Busoni 


Unearths Manuscripts of 
Leoncavallo’s Unique Explana- 
English Music Critic Discusses 








PROM Munich it is proclaimed that Rich- 

ard Strauss has just completed a new 
score that has with his 
‘Alpine Symphony.” It is “Ari- 
adne on Naxos” and is conceived as a 
divertissement to Moliére’s “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme.” The played it 
over the other day to a circle of friends at 
his villa at Garmisch in the Bavarian High- 


nothing to do 
entitled 


composer 


lands. 
Hugo von Hoffmansthal, author of 
“Elektra” and “The Rose Cavalier,” has 


again supplied the text, or, as it perhaps 
may prove to be, the scheme, since it is 
known that for some time past the poet 
has been at work on pantomimes. Max 
keinhardt, now easily the foremost of Ger- 
man theatrical producers, whose Oriental 
“Sumurtin” production now having a long 
run in London is to be brought to New 
York, and whose elaborate revival of Of- 
fenbach’s “La Belle Héiéne” in Munich has 
started a fresh Offenbach vogue in Ger- 
many, is said to be arranging to stage this 
latest product of Strauss-Hoffmansthal col- 
laboration. 

Meanwhile, the Berlin premiére of “The 
Rose Cavalier” is imminent. It was to 
have taken place in October, but the difh- 
culties encountered in the work of staging 
and rehearsing it necessitated a postpone- 
ment. Next Monday is to give the dis- 
eruntled Berliners their belated oppor- 
tunity and Dr. Karl Muck is to be in com- 
mand. Even the most optimistic can 
scarcely expect “The Rose Cavalier” to 


equal “Salomé” as a box-office magnet in 
the Emperor’s capital, where the exotic 
\Vilde-Strauss music drama drew large 


audiences eighty times during its first sea- 
son at the Royal Opera. 

Apart from “The Rose Cavalier” the 
Berlin Intendant has few, if any, novelties 
in view for this season. A number of im 
portant revivals will be made, however, 
among them, one of Verdi's “Otello,” which 
is almost unknown to the Berlin public. 

Whether the Berlin version of “The Rose 
Cavalier” will prove unrecognizable to its 
authors remains to be seen. The singers 
intrusted with the leading roles are telling 
their friends that the original text has been 
radically expurgated and completely recon- 
structed by his excellency, Intendant von 
Hiilsen-Haeseler. 


With a record of twenty-five London 


recitals in the ten years of his public 
career to his credit, Wilhelm Bachaus, the 
Anglo-German pianist about to visit these 
shores for the first time, took counsel with 
his public in the making of the program for 
his recital on Thursday of this week. On 
the printed program of his recital a fort- 
night ago a general invitation was extended 
for votes on the compositions he has played 
in London during the last ten vears. The 
list occupied almost a half column in the 
Daily Telegraph and the twelve composi 
tions receiving the greatest number of vote: 
were chosen for his plebiciste program. 

It is an eclectic répertoire that Bachaus 
has built up and if, as must be inferred, he 
keeps it ever ready at command in its en 
tirety to be drawn upon at a few days’ 
notice at the caprice of a popular vote, it 
is greatly to his credit. Eight Beethoven 
sonatas, the Brahms in F minor, the Chopin 
in B minor and B flat minor and Liszt’s 
in B minor, and numerous other works of 
large dimensions, as well as a varied as 
ortment of smaller compositions, are in 
the list, which indicates incidentally that 
Bachaus does not “run” to the latter-day 
moderns to any great extent 

x * = 
F' ILLOWING the formal 


his London Opera 


* * * 


dedication of 
House with Jean 


Nougués’s “Quo Vadis?”, a _ novelty to 
London, Oscar Hammerstein will revive 


during the first week not only Rossini’s 
“William Tell” for Orville Harrold’s début 
but also another good old-timer in Bel- 
liniis “Norma.” His second novelty will 


A brilliant ‘Mail Gallop,’ quite ready for 
the printer, was also found. Both these 
works belong, according to Busoni, to the 
successful and glorious virtuoso days of 
Liszt, when he brought out one beautiful 
fantasia on popular operas after the other. 
There were also sketches for a fantasia on 
‘Freischiitz.’ ” 
* * * 


HE ever-amiable Leoncavallo, drawing 
his snug little $5,000 a week at the 
I.ondon Hippodrome, has been bombarding 
the English with compliments in the news- 
paper interviews. They take it, however, 
only as good-natured flattery when he tells 
them they are a musical nation, just as 
they smile indulgently when he talks about 
their beautiful climate. He says that the 
reasons grand opera is not more popular 
there are, that it is an expensive luxury 
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MAX REINHARDT’S REVIVAL OF “LA BELLE HELENE” 


One of the most talked-of events in Germany 
Max 


Offenbach’s “La Belle Héléne” by 


revival made of 
After a re- 


elaborate 
Munich. 


was the 
Reinhardt in 


markable run in the Bavarian city, Reinhardt took the production to Vienna, 


to the Josefstadt Theater. The 


scene 


here illustrated makes prominent the 


pretty English girls featured by Reinhardt in the production. 





be Massenet’s “Don Quixote” with Maurice 
Renaud in the name part and Marguerite 
d’Alvarez, the Peruvian contralto, as Dul 
cinea. 

Before this, however, another Massenet 
work, “Thais,” will have taken its place in 
the répertoire. “Thais,” known to Lon- 
doners only from the Covent Garden pro- 
duction of the last “grand season” with 
Minnie Edvina and Dinh Gilly in the two 
important roles, will have Lina Cavalieri 
and the incomparable Renaud as its ex- 
ponents at the Hammerstein house. In 
case la Cavalieri should not reach London 
in time for the production the name part 


will be sung by Vittoria Fer, the Mary 
Garden of the company. 

Meanwhile Landon Ronald has waxed 
exceeding wroth over the report that 


students of the Guildhall School of Music, 
of which he is director, were to be “placed” 


by Mr. Hammerstein as program girls in 
order that they might have an _  op- 
portunity to extend their knowledge 


of opera. Mr. Ronald wishes to state em- 
phatically, we are told, that “so monstrous 
a move,” as he expresses it, was never con- 
templated. Yet why should he get so ex 
cited about it? It is extremely doubtful 
that the girl students who welcome the 
advantages of “so monstrous a move” will 
top to consult his personal prejudices in 
the matter. 


+ * * 


F! RRUCCIO BUSONI is said to have 
come into possession recently of a 
parcel of Liszt manuscripts, some of them 
eritable “finds” from the standpoint of 
he virtuoso pianist. They are described 
in. an English newspaper bv a Berlin cor 


respondent: 


“There is a Fantasia on Mozart’s ‘Mar- 
age of Figaro’ which is not less great 
than the popular ‘Don Juan’ Fantasia. The 


manuscript is finished, excepting the close. 


and that their impresarios insist upon giv- 
ing heavy German music. 

“Wagner and Strauss can never be pop- 
ular in London,” he opines. “In Bayreuth 
Waegnerian cycles succeed because the 
place is so dull that any diversion is wel- 
comed. But here in London, where the 
sun shines and the world smiles—never!” 
What extraordinary subtletv of perception 
hrought to bear on the phenomenon of 
thousands of people flocking from the four 
corners of the earth to Bayreuth, there, 
apparently, merely to size up the place as 
a bore and to turn to the festival perform- 
ances as a last resort, by way of a nar- 
cotic, as it were! 

The Evening Standard makes pithy com- 
ment, expressing gratitude to the composer 
of “I Pagliacci” for his encouraging words 
hut disagreeing with him in his prediction 


that London will ever become as enthusi- 
astic musically as Milan, for London is 
never as enthusiastic as Milan. 


“Not enthusiasm, but a certain quiet en- 
durance of the inevitable is London’s 
strong point. Hence, some might say, the 
frequency with which it gets Wagner and 
the moderns of modern tendency.” 

* * & 
ONCE in a great while a music critic, too, 
gets caught in the rain of decorations 
ducal, grand ducal, royal and imperial 
that descend from time to time upon sing- 
ers, pianists and other artists in Europe. 
Dr. Otto Lessmann, the well-known Berlin 
critic, for instance, ventured out the other 
day without his umbrella and the penalty 
for this omission is that he must hence- 
forth go about bearing the Order of the 
Red Eagle in the fourth class. 
eS 6-@ 
[" music criticism is written primarily for 
the ordinary man with an inquiring turn 
of mind, as it presumablv is, it must be 


acknowledged that he is extremely badly 
treated, observes Gerald Cumberland, who, 
in the Manchester Courier, rises to defend 
or, at least, to “explain” his confréres. 
When the ordinary man experiences a nat- 
ural desire to obtain a standard opinion 
regarding a new work he finds that what 
A says in one paper B contradicts in 
another, while C sits on the fence and D 
gets out of the difficulty by saying that it 
is impossible to pronounce a definite ver- 
dict at a first hearing. What would hap- 
pen, he asks with indignation, if a patient 
with appendicitis consulted three doctors, 
each of whom diagnosed the case entirely 
differently from the others? But then “it 
is the privilege and, seemingly, the business 
of experts to contradict each other as flatly 
as they possibly can. That, in short, is 
what experts are for.” Whereupon Mr. 
Cumberland proceeds to offer an explana- 
tion of the antagonistic and mutually de- 


structive views of well-known music 
critics: 
“First of all. it should be remembered 


that never in the whole history of music 
was the art in such a state of unmitigated 
chaos as it is at the present moment. There 
are not two schools of musical composition, 
there are twenty—or perhaps even two 
hundred. Let me mention some of them to 
you. There is the Italian school as repre- 
sented by Mascagni—all melody and color; 
there is the Italian school of Puccini—a 
fair amount of admirable melody joined 
together by declamation which is supported 
by harmony @ /a Debussy; there is the Ital- 
ian school of Perosi, the priest composer, 
whose facile tunes would (and _ probably 
do) make a man like Palestrina turn in his 
erave. There, you see, are three distinct 
schools from Italy alone: if Italy can pro- 
duce three, how many may we expect from 
Germany ? This column, fortunately 
enough, is neither wide nor long enough to 
permit my enumerating them, and I am 
thankful. All these schools detest each 
other quite frankly, and their different ad- 
herents tell each other so without mincing 
their words. 

“Art, for some reason difficult either to 
appreciate or understand, has the power of 
infuriating people even more than politics. 
Richard Strauss has turned more friends 
into enemies than either bimetalism or 
tariff reform. It has divided musical 
Furope into two camps, each of which is 
sub-divided beyond computation by lesser 
lights like Reger, Ravel, Bantock, Debussy, 
and so forth. Home rule, believe me, is as 
nothing compared with a problem like De- 
linus. Now why is this? How is it that 
so-called experts cannot decide once and 
for all whether or not Richard Strauss 
should be permitted to go on composing or 
he confined indefinitely in a private nursing 
home? The answer is so simple, that I feel 
sure you have already guessed it. It is 
this: music is merely a matter of taste 
We pretend that we possess settled and 
firmly established canons of art. It is not 
true. The canons of musical art of De- 
hussy are certainly not those, say, of Sir 
Frederick Bridge. . They disagree 
hecause one of them likes one kind of art 
and the other likes another. That is the 
explanation. It is, you see, simplicity itself. 

“The critic, then, simply voices his own 
individual tastes. He can do nothing more 
and he who attemnts to do more is not 
playing the game. There are, of course, 
certain works about which there can be 
no difference of opinion among educated 
musicians. It is the same in literature. If 
a man shows you a sonnet he has written 
possessing twenty-one lines, you tell him 
gently and firmly that it is not a sonnet at 
all. That is a matter of fact, not of opin- 
ion. But in all art that is not obviously 
weak and dull and incompetent, there is 
room for difference of opinion There- 
fore, next time you see two music critics 
in conflict do not blame them, but blame 
the work they are criticising.” 

In England they take their music critics 
very seriously and there have been many 
instances wherein the habit of “criticizing 
the critic” has been the means of more 
firmly establishing the attacked person in 
his tenure of office. 

Notorious was the case of the late Ver- 
non Blackburn, a genial, clever, good- 


[Continued on next page] 
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natured fellow, who was on the point of 
dismissal as music critic on a London eve- 
ning paper over a letter to the _ editor, 
signed by seven English doctors of music 
(three of them since knighted), protesting 
against his review of a Bach Choir con 
cert, as J. M. Glover recalls in London 
Opinion. The protest set forth that the 
petitioners “did not value the personal crit 
icism of the writer,” but “feared that his 
opinion might be taken as authoritative by 
foreigners and representing [English taste 
as to the state of music in England.” The 
next day a letter appeared upholding the 
music critic, and only nrotesting “for feat 
that the opinions of the seven signatories 
should be taken to represent musical art in 
England.” The letter was signed 
Bernard Shaw.” Blackburn was not dis 


1ISS¢ cd 


“George 


* * 


QUALLY at home with his pen as with 
his piano, Moriz Rosenthal has been 
contributing some “Liszt Recollections” to 
the Frankfurter Zeitung lle recalls, for 
instance, the way Liszt once characterized 
the two Dioscuri of the romantic school: 
“Schumann is broader-shouldered, but Cho 
pin is taller.” 

Rosenthal takes occasion to denounce tli 
supposition that Liszt’s later pianoforte 
stvle was due primarily to the stimulus of 
Paganini’ violin jugglery. “lar more im 
portant and much deeper, despite his own 
originality, was the influence on him of 
Chopin’s genius.” 

ke * * 
\VING made her formal exit from the 
Vienna Court Opera—Anmeris was 
her farewell role—Mrs. Charles Cahier, 
the Nashville, Tenn., contralto, is to devote 
the present season to concert work and 
guest engagements in onera \s a matter 
of fact she has not absolutely severed all 
connection with the Austrian Emperor's 


Imperial institution, where she has sung 
for four years and a half, as she is to 
make a series of appearances there as a 
guest singer during the year. 

This month she gives two concerts of 
widely different style in Vienna. At the 
lirst, on the 14th, she will sing a Gustav 
Mahler program, as a tribute to the mem- 
ory of the man who brought her to the 
Vienna Opera. She will have the support 
of Bruno Walter, a former pupil of Mahler 
and latterly one of his most intimate friends, 
who is likely to transfer his abode shortly 
from Vienna to Munich, there to assume 
l‘elix Mottl’s post. The second recital will 
be devoted to early masters, with Wanda 
l.andowska, the Polish pianist, accompany- 
ing her on the clavecin. 

ke * * 
URING Thomas Beecham’s season of 
opera at His Majesty’s Theater, Lon- 
don, last year, one of the novelties pro 
duced was an [English opera, “A Summer 
Night,” by G. TI. Clutsam. .Since then this 
\ustralian composer has completed another 
work, “King Harleauin,” and Director 
Maximilian Moris has accepted it for the 
new Kurftirsten Oper in Berlin. The book 
is by Rudolf Lothar, the librettist of d’Al- 
hert’s “Tiefland.” The new work is de- 
scribed as highly dramatic and fashioned 
inusically upon distinctly novel lines, while 
the four acts offer many opportunities for 

spectacular display. 

“A British composer is fortunate 
adays who gets an opera produced any 
where,” notes the London Daily Telegraph. 
‘And if he succeeds in having one pro 
duced in Germany he is indeed favored of 
the gods.” 


now- 


WING to the fact that Ugo Ara’s right 
hand is temporarily incapacitated the 
lonzaley Quartet has had to cancel all its 
engagements in England and on the Con 
tinent for the first part of the season 
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‘*MEFISTOFELE ”’ REVIVAL 


Hear It with Enthusiasm— 
Attack on Toscanini 


Romans 


Rome, Oct. 15.—At the Costanzi the other 
evening *\lefistofele” was revived and re 
ceived with every mark of esteem There 
would have been enthusiasm, but it was 
an expensive night and only comparatively 
few people were present. The “gods” of 
the gallery, who, on the next evening, ap 
plauded “Aida” with all their might, were 
not present in force. Luigi Mancinelli 
conducted, as usual, with all the skill of a 
master of his art and was frequently called 
before the curtain. 

With the recent departure for America 
of Toscanini and many other Italian artists, 
and Caruso soon to follow—he is due to 
reach New York on November 27—Ro 
mans are bitterly complaining at the way 
New York is robbing them of their artists 
They are especially pining in vain for Car- 
uso. Meanwhile the Orfeo continues its 
attacks on Toscanini and accuses him of 
attempting in America to damage not only 
\lascagni but Don Perosi, the composer of 
sacred music. According to this authority 
Toscanini practically declared at the Cos 
tanzi last June that Mascagni and Perosi 
knew very little about the art of writing 
music. 

Tenor Amedeo Bassi is to receive the 
cross of Officer of the Crown of Italy in 
his services to art. 


Ww. L 


recognition of 


Suit Against Caruso Fails 
\ suit for $3,000 against I-nrico Caruso 
the singer, was dismissed October 27 by 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York. Caruso bought 1,000 
Standard Nitrogen 
paid $2,000 down 


shares of stock of the 
Company for $5,000 and 
Before he had completed the payment th 
company failed. Conrad Milliken, trustee 
in bankruptcy of the company, sued Cat 
uso for the remaining $3,000 to apply 
the company’s debts. Caruso replied that 
there was no cause of action against him, 
and the \ppetiate Division upheld him 





De Pachmann to Play at Metropolitan 


Vladimir de Pachmann, the pianist, will 
be the first ‘loist of the Sunday night 
concerts at the : Metropolitan Opera House 
He will play the Chopin F Minor Concerto, 
with orchestra, and several groups of sol 
numbers on November 26 





MUSIC IN OMAHA 


Martin Bush, Pianist, and Welsh Chorus 
in a Week’s Concerts 


OMAHA, Neb., Oct. 28—After an ab 
sence of some months spent in study in 
New York City, Martin W. Bush, of this 
city, made his initial bow before an Omaha 
audience on Wednesday evening, present 
ing a program of piano music far above the 
average in content and arrangement. He 
played the Brahms Sonata op. 5, surmount 
ing its great difficulties and doing particular 
justice to the many sweetly pianissimo pas 
sages in which it abounds. 

A large and enthusiastic audience greeted 
the Mountain Ash Male Choir of Wales, ’ 
Glyndore Richards, director, on its ap- 
pearance in this city on Thursday evening. 

The incorporation a short time since of 
the “Omaha School of Music” adds a new 
educational institution to our list. The per- 
sonnel includes Henry P. Eames and Fred- 
eric C. Freemantel, directors; Florence 
Harford, assistant instructor of piano, and 


Kate Joyce Fisher, instructor of “Music 
Study for Children.” Two courses of il 
lustrated lectures are announced to be 
given during the season. FE. L. W 


The Successful Choirmaster 
[Frank X, Doyle in Brooklyn Eagle] 


lo manage successfully a church choir 
is no idle task, and, whether the choir num- 
ber four or forty it makes little or no 
lifference whatever as to the amount of 
energy required to bring desired results 
* Time and again rules are made 

by many well-meaning choirmasters for the 
urpose of choir regulations. ‘Tis a wise 
and prudent choirmaster who will disre- 
gard rules and deal with each circumstance 
as an individual, letting common sense guide 
him in all instances; for to attempt to en 
force all rules ever laid down for choir 
regulations would not only be impossible; 
it would be practically useless. Yet, re 
gardless of what may be said for or against 
the church choir and the difficulties encoun 
tered by the choirmaster in the discharge 
yf his duties, all problems arising generally 


have their own solution. To say that com 
mon sense then = the greatest asset a 
hoirmaster can have is only to repeat what 
nay be said of any ther profession, and 


trying the ordeal may sometimes be 
liplomacy is ever the watchword of the 


‘ 


successful choirmaste1 
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FAVORITE IN OPERAS OF STRAUSS 


Aline Sanden’s “Elektra”? and 
“Salome” Sought After in 
Many Opera Houses. 


ERLIN, Oct. 7.—Aline Sanden of Leip- 

sic has attracted considerable attention 
as a Strauss interpreter. Although one of 
the most versatile of operatic stars, she has 
evinced a special aptitude for the leading 
roles of the Strauss operas and her per- 
formances have made her in great demand 
for guest appearances at the leading Ger 
man and Austrian opera houses. 

Mile. Sanden was envaved to sing Elek- 
tra recently in honor of the birthday of 
the Grand Duke of Weimar, and was dec- 
orated with the medal for arts and sciences 
as a reward for her efforts. On the com- 
ing anniversary of the birth of the Duke 
Regent of Braunschweig she will again 
sing a special performance of “Elektra.” 

But Mlle. Sanden’s work is, by no means, 
confined to Strauss compositions. During 
the last season she was called to the Berlin 
Royal Opera to sing such parts as wert 
formerly entrusted to Emmy Destinn. 

Mile. Sanden has had a comparatively 
rapid career \fter studying singing ac- 
cording to the old Italian school she was 
engaged in rapid succession at the opera 
houses of Cologne, Vienna and Leipsic, at 
latter theater she first became con 


which . 
through her representation of 


spicuous 




















Aline Sanden, of Leipsic, as “Salomé” 


Salomé under the personal conductorship 
of Richard Strauss. FP. J. 





Henry Hadley’s “Legend of Granada” 
Sung in Duluth 

DuLutH, Minn., Oct. 28.—The first reg 
ular concert of the bi-monthly series given 
by the Matinée Musicale ooccurred on Oc 
16. The principal numbers, about 
which great interest centered, was Henry 
K. Hadley’s “Legend of Granada,” for la 
dies’ chorus, and soprano and baritone soli. 
The chorus was conducted by Alfred Wiley 
and Mrs. J. N. McKinley gave the piano 
forte accompaniments. Soloists and chorus 
rose to the dramatic moments with a read 
ing that was inspiring. Gladvs Reynolds 
sang the soprano role of Fatima with art 
istic discrimination and Suffel, bari 
tone, was an entirely satisfying //ernandes 
given by Grace Hy 
land, soprano, and a quartet consisting of 
Miss Hyland and Mrs. Mark Baldwin, J. O 
Larson and John Currie did effective work 


tober 


Geo. 


S( yh Ss we»re 


Incidental 











NEW CONCERT SONGS by 
ALEXANDER 


RUSSELL 


(Concert Director, Wanamaker's, New York) 


“SUNSET” (High and low voice). 

“EXPECTATION” (High voice). 

“ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD 
DOG” (For a baritone voice). 

“THE SACRED FIRE” (High and low 
voice). 

Published by the JOHN CHURCH CO. 
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- SHATTUCK 


Miss Isabella Pearson contributed a brief 
organ recital, A. W. 
Gadski in Ann Arbor 

ANN ArRpBor, Micu., Oct. 28.—It was a 


splendid audience that greeted Johanna 
Gadski on the 20th and a rarely perfect ex 
hibition of vocal art that rewarded attend 
ance. Mme. Gadski’s voice is as glorious 
as ever, and again and again she came back 
to bow to the storms of applause and 
finally to sing again and again. One of her 
encores was the “Erlkoenig” dnd the in- 


stant the first notes of the accompaniment 
were heard the great crowd broke into a 
rattle of applause. T. R. W. 





Annie Louise David in New York and 
New Jersey Recitals 


Annie Louise David, the harpist, has al 
ready begun what promises to be her busi- 
est season. On October 11 she played in 
East Orange; October 14 and 15, three 
other engagements in New Jersev~ October 
16, a recital in Kingston, N. Y., and on 
October 18 a recital for the Women’s Club 
in New Paltz, N. Y. On October 28 she 
will appear in Plainfield, N. J. Her teach- 
ing season has begun with more pupils 
than ever, including several artist-pupils 
who are coaching with her for répertoire. 


Duluth Chorus Begins Rehearsals 


DuLtutH, Minn., Oct. 28.—The Duluth 
Choral, an organization devoted to the 
presentation of shorter choral works, under 
the direction of Alfred Wiley, held its first 
meeting of the season on Thursday even- 
ing, October roth. This is the club’s sec 
ond year, and in view of its previous sue 
cess, gives promise of furnishing the cit) 
with rare musical feasts, in which the ar 
tists exploited will be chiefly Duluth’s own 
vintage, as the principal feature of the or 
ganization’s activities is the exploitation of 
the “home”’ artist A. W. 


Shakespeare to Teach in Washington 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 28.—Sydney 
Lloyd Wrightson, president of the Wash- 


ington College of Music, has just made the 
Shakespeare, 
of London, the noted teacher of singing, 


announcement that Willham 


and teach exclus 


during 


associated with 
this institution 


will be 
ively in 


ton, where his former pupil, Mr. Wright 
has done much to 
Shakespeare method of singing 


Son, 


W.H 


\largarete Matzenauer, the 


in Stuttgart 


lebruary. 
This news has been welcomed in Washing- 


disseminate the 


Metropol . 


itan’s new contralto, sang Carmen recently 


BISPHAM AT HIS BEST 
IN DETROIT CONCERT 


Gives Impressive Demonstration of 
Possibilities of English as Lan- 
guage of Song 

Derroit, Oct. 21.—The newly-decorated 
hall of the Century Club building 
was quite inadequate in size for seating 
comfortably all those who turned out to 
hear David Bispham last Wednesday eve- 
ning. In giving a program exclusively in 
English and composed in large part of works 
of American composers, the singer showed 
himself as ever one of the foremost cham- 
pions of vocal music in the vernacular and 
of American art. 

Bispham’s English enunciation is perfec- 
tion itself, a standing refutation to all 
those who imagine that the tongue is not 
as singable as German or French. The 
translations of songs originally composed 
to foreign words which Mr. Bispham used 
in the first part of his program were in 
every case worthy of the original. One of 
the most successful was the singer’s own 
translation from the Italian of the Page’s 
song of “Falstaff” from Verdi’s opera of 
that name. The songs by Dr. N. J. Elsen- 
heimer and Sidney Homer were highly in- 
teresting and the temperamental renditions 
by the singer were most enthusiastically 
received. The Homer songs particularly 
show a distinctiveness of stvle which bodes 
well for our budding American music. 

As a closing number Mr. Bispham gave 
a reading of Tennyson’s “Guinevere,” 
which has been set as a dramatic reading 
with piano by Heniot Levy, after the man- 
ner of the Strauss setting of the poet’s 
“Enoch Arden.” Like the latter melo- 
drama, the work is somewhat too lengthy, 
particularly for the last number of an eve- 
ning. The music of Mr. Levy forms a 
pleasing background to the poem and 
found, of course, an excellent interpreter 
in the composer himself, who presided at 
the piano. Mr. Bispham was encored re- 
peatedly during the evening. The accom- 
paniments of Harry Gilbert were all that 
could be desired Epwin HuGHes. 
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GERMAN SOCIETIES OF 
PITTSBURGH IN CONCERT 


Opening of New Clubhouse Marked by 
Stirring Choral Singing—Liszt 
Celebrations 


PittsspurGH, Oct. 30.—The opening of the 
club house of the Pittsburgh Athletic Asso- 
ciation, recently built at a cost of $1,250,000, 
was marked by a splendid musical program 
Thursday evening. Several prominent Ger- 
man singing societies took part, including 
the Eintracht, of the Lawrenceville dis- 
trict; Teutonia, of the North Side; Franz 
Abt, of Millvale; Turnverein, of Braddock, 
and the Bloomfield Leidertafel of Pitts- 
burgh. The choruses sang under the very 
able direction of John S. Vogel and it was 
perhaps the greatest night in the experience 
of these organizations. Among the num- 
bers were the majestic and dramatic “Os- 
sian,” by Beschnitt; the German folk song, 
“Leutgow’s Wilde Jagd,” by von Weber 
“Spin, Spin,” a Swedish folk song, and Fos- 
ter’s “My Old Kentucky Home.” The so- 
loists included Mrs. Edith Bailie, soprano, 
and Francis Allen Wheeler, Jr., baritone. 
The program closed with the singing of 
“Frederick Barbarossa,” Pedberstky, by 
male voices with orchestra. E. P. Ecker, 
formerly organist at the North Side Car- 
negie Music Hall, was a very satisfactory 
accompanist. 

The first of a series of lectures to teach- 
ers of the city, under the auspices of the 
Ringwalt Choir Union, was held Thursday 
night in Frederick Hall. The purpose of 
the lecture was to show improper methods 
of vocalization and how defects should be 
cured. This season marks the twenty-fifth 
year of the Union, of which H. L. Ring- 
walt is the organizer and head. 

The pupils of the Prat Institute of 


Music and Art, of which Silas G. Pratt is 
head, gave a recital Thursday in honor of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Liszt, being assisted by several well- 
known soloists including Karl A. Mal- 
charek. Mr. Pratt is one of the few living 
pupils of the great composer. 

A Liszt program was given Friday night 
at the Bissel Conservatory of Music, pre- 
sided over by Marie H. Sprague. 


g. GC. &. 





Gisela Weber and Cecile Behrens to Give 
New York Recital 


Cecile Behrens, pianist, and Gisela 
Weber, violinist, will appear in recital this 
Winter at the Plaza in New York. The 
programs will contain new works for en- 
semble and solo instruments and these two 
musicians will have the assistance of Leo 
Schiilz, ’cellist, in the works performed for 
trio. In addition to these appearances Miss 
Behrens will also be the pianist of the 
Weber Trio and will play in many recitals. 
The first New York date for the trio will 
be at the Astor on December 8. 





Will Accompany Kubelik 


Cuicaco, Oct. 30—Marx Oberndorfer, 
who has but recently returned from a brief 
but brilliant concert tour with Antonio 
Scotti and Bernice de Pasquali, has been 
engaged to play accompaniments for Jan 
Kubelik, the violinist, in eight concerts in 
this section of the Middle West. 

i... BM. 





Toscanini Rehearsing “Donne Curiose” 

Arturo Toscanini held his first orchestra 
rehearsal of the season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Saturday last, devoting 
himself to Wolf-Ferrari’s “Le Donne Cu- 
riose,” which will be the first novelty to be 
eiven under his direction. 
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MISSOURI CHAPTER OF 
GUILD OF ORGANISTS 


Inaugural Public Service Given in St. 
Louis—A Concert of Piano and 
Organ Pieces 


Sr. Louis, Oct. 28.—On Monday night 
last the inaugural public service of the 
Missouri Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists took place at the Lindell 
Avenue Methodist Church. The program 
consisted of several organ numbers played 
by Carolyn A. Allen, Arthur Davis, James 
T. Quarles and Ernest R. Kroeger, an- 
thems by the choir and an address by 
Frank Wright on “The American Guild of 
Organists, its Aims and Object.” Officers 
of the local chapter are Ernest R. Kroeger, 
dean; Charles Galloway, sub-dean; Glenn 
H. Woods, secretary; William John Hall, 
treasurer; James T. Quarles, registrar, and 
Mrs. George L. Gold and Edward M. Read, 
auditors. 

A very interesting concert was given last 
night at the Kingshighway Presbyterian 
Church, which consiste:! of two piano and 
organ pieces given by Ed.th Reeves at the 
piano and Mrs. G. L. Gold at the organ. 
This was followed by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s song cycle, “The Morning of the 
Year,” delightfully rendered by a quartet 
composed of Nola Locke, soprano; Mrs. 
Walter Greene, contralto; Robert Smith, 
tenor, and Howard H. Kennedy, basso. 

Last Wednesday Ernest R. Kroeger gave 
a Liszt recital before the students of Vis- 
itation Convent in commemoration of the 
centennial. He gave a recital several weeks 
ago before the Music Study Club of Louis- 
ville and will shortly appear in recital at 
Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 

It is announced that Mme. Olga Sama- 
roff-Stokowski will appear here with the 
Cincinnati Orchestra on December 13 and 
14. When first announced the orchestra 
was to have come alone. The pianist is 
scheduled to play the Tschaikowsky and 
Grieg concertos. nm ww, 


New Work for Piano by Godowsky 


Leopold Godowsky has recently com- 
pleted a big work for the piano, consisting 
of twenty-one numbers, which he says he 
intends to play collectively, but which can 
also be performed in single numbers. The 
composition is not only for musicians, but 
for a general audience as well. It has the 
character of a carnival, depicting all kinds 
of characters and moods. This work will 
he published at the end of the wear, and 
Mr. Godowsky intends to play the new com- 
position when he tours America next sea- 
son under the management of R. k. Johns- 
ton. 


Edward Strong’s Song Recitals 


I<dward Strong, the tenor, gave recitals 
on October 18 and 20 at Vassar College, 
and at Miss Mason’s school at Tarrytown, 
N. Y. The program contained composi 
tions rangings from the old Italian school, 
as represented by Buononcini, to the most 
modern school, as represented by Richard 
Strauss. There were also songs by Leet 
hoven, Schumann, Grieg and a number of 
American composers. Mr. Strong demon 
strated that he was a musician of compre 


hensive abilities by his interpretations of the 


widely varying styles of composition. 








R. E. JOHNSTON 


St. James Building, Broadway & 26th Street, New York 


CHAS. L. WAGNER 
Associate Manager and Traveling Representative 
ANNOUNCES FOR SEASON 1911-1912 


INSTRUMENTALISTS 
A Lm “ A wr SPALDING, Great 


ART HU R “FRIEDHEMM, 
(Greatest test owk 
Young * Lamy (By 


American 


Russian Pianist 


EDOUARD 
arran A, “ak Daniel Mayer 
RUDOLPH GAne Swiss Pianist. 


HER» ‘T HS-HIRSCH, Brilliant 
Yo joan Pianist 
MLL Be D’ALEXANDROWSKY, Russian 


nist 
HOW tRD BROCK WAY, Composer-Pianist. 
HENRIETTE BACH, Brilliant Young Violin- 


ist. 
ANDRE BENOIST TRIO. 


SOPRANOS 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE, coloratura— 
Overwhelming! 

NAMARA-TOYE, Lyric Soprano Unequalled. 

RITA FORNIA, from the Metropolitan Opera 


Co. 
BERTA MORENA, from Metropolitan Opera 


CHARLO’ ,OTTE MACONDA,  Coloratura 

opre 

CAROLINE MIHR-HARDY, Dramatic 
Soprano. 


INEZ PRARBOU R, rast Soprano. 
EDITHE ROBE Lyric Soprano. 
IRENE REY NOLDS: Soprano. 


MEZZO SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 


MARIANNE FLAHAUT, from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Co. 
EVA MYLOTT, Australian Contralto. 
1S ABELLE BOUTON, Mezzo-Soprano. 
LAURA GRAVES, Contralto. 


TENORS 


PAUL MORENZO, Spanish Tenor. 
HENRI LA BRONTE, Italian Tenor. 


BARITONES 


OSCAR SEAGLE, Baritone of Rare Quality. 
J. LOUIS SHENK, Baritone. 
KAKL SOHNE IDER, Baritone. 


SPECIALTIES 


MARY GARDEN and her Company. 

ALICE NIELSEN, Grand Opera Concert Co. 

RICCARDO MARTIN, Tenor from the Met- 
ropoliaa Opera Co. 

ALEX. HEINEMANN, Famous German Lie- 
der Singer, John Mandelbrod, Accompanist. 

none OL irik A, Great Lieder and Concert 


L ILL 1% ‘ORMOND, Mezzo-Soprano, assisted by 
Miss Green. 

MLLE. MELLA MARS, Greatest Singer of 
Chansons and 

BELLA LASZKY, 


SEASON 1912-1913 


PADEREWSKI, GODOWSKY 
Fiano). YSAYE,. KUSSEWI”' i KY 

CIAN. SC pA NKA. ! 
Cc A a ty DR, FERY LUL 
FELIX B ERBER. IRENE SCHARRER, 
JOHN ti ORY IAC K. LIVIO BONI, 
Italian ‘Cellist, by arrangement with I 
Mayer, London. 


SUNDAY NIGHTS AT HIPPODROME 
THROUGHOUT THE SEASON, 
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Management: 
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NO IDLE MOMENTS IN 
STUDIES UNDER GANZ 


Celéne Loveland, Noted Chicago 


Teacher, Tells of Preparatory Work 
with Swiss Pianist 
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Celéne Loveland, the Chicago Pianist 
and Teacher 


Cuicaco, Oct. 30.—Celéne Loveland, who 
completed her pianistic studies in Berlin 
under the instruction of Rudolph Ganz, de- 
clares that her work with him was a still 
further and more complete application of 
original principles of musical pedagogy. 

“To work with Mr. Ganz means no idle 











NIKISCH 


WORLD’S FOREMOST 
ORCHESTRA DIRECTOR 


Conducting the 


London Symphony 
Orchestra 


Musicians) 


(Full Membership, 100 


Members of “‘ Royal Society of 
Musicians,”’ founded by 
Handel in 1738. 
FOREMOST ORCHESTRA OF 
EUROPE AND THE MOST AR- 
TISTIC CONTRIBUTION EVER 
MADE TO AMERICA. 


ONLY 21 DAYS 


APRIL 8 to 28, 1912 
Address, HOWARD PEW, Manager 


Tel. 8289 Bryant 
121 Weet 42d Street, New York 


Associated with Mr. Warren R. Fales, 
of Providence, R. I. 


For West of Chicago, Shaw & Hawkins, 
Electric Building, Denver, Colo. 


moments, for he permits no half-hearted 
efforts among his pupils. Genuineness of 
character and of musicianship are his ideals 
and none but those working earnestly to- 
ward the same end are encouraged to study 
with him,” says Miss Loveland. 

For three years Miss Loveland was at 
work with him and was frequently recom- 
mended by him as a teacher even of ad- 
vanced students while she was in Berlin 
Music teachers going abroad for study 
have placed themselves under Miss Love- 
land’s instruction during her residence in 
Berlin. The following is a letter written 
by Mr. Ganz approving of Miss Loveland 
and her work as teacher and pianist: 

“T take great pleasure in stating that 
Miss Celéne Loveland has studied with me 
for three years and that she is now well 
qualified as a teacher. She is fully ac 
quainted with my ideas of technic and in 
terpretation and is herself a sympathetic 
and brilliant player.” 


“THE GIRL” IN ENGLISH 


Savage Production of Puccini Opera 
Has Premiére in Waterbury, Conn. 


Waterbury, Conn., Oct. 27.—Henry W 
Savage gave his production in English of 
Puccini's “The Girl of the Golden West” 
its premtére here to-night before a large 
audience at Poli’s Theater. Luisa Villani 
was the Minnie; Henri Barron, the John 
son; Carl Gantvoort, Rance; and Ivy Scott, 
Lewys James and Thomas Chalmers had 
the other principal roles. Giorgio Polacco 
conducted an orchestra of fifty. Mr. Sav 
age has given the opera three sets of prin- 
cipal artists for the transcontinental tour 
and has provided a handsome scenic equip 
ment. 

\ll the performers, including the finely 
trained chorus, were keyed up to their best 
to-night and the result was a most im 
pressive performance. The production will 
be seen in New York after its transcon 
tinental tour. 


BRIDGEPORT, COoNN., Oct. 28.—Edna 
Blanche Showalter, the American soprano, 
made her first appearance to-night as Min 
nie in Henry W. Savage's production in 
English of Puccini's “The Girl of the 
Golden West.” She received much ap 
plause for a fine performance. It was the 
second appearance of the opera in the 
vernacular in this country. 

Miss Showalter is a strictly 
prima donna—of American stock 
training received entirelv in this 
—and her success adds evidence against 
the theory that Americans in music must 
first go abroad to gain recognition in thei 
country 


\merican 
and of 
country 


own 





NEW SONCS BY 


Marshall Kernochan 


CiTY OF SLEEP 


(Contralto) 


SMUGGLERS’ SONG 


AT THE WINDOW iain 
gives Rouse” } BROWNING 


Published by G. SCHIRMER. 3 East 43d Street. New York 
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PROTAGONIST OF ART IN OPERETTA 


Gustav Amberg’s Campaign for Revival 
Composers of Light Music—Do American Managers Pay Too 
Much Attention to Scenery and Too Little to Singers? 


of Best Works by 








ROADWAY is not the only place in 
New York where comic opera is un- 
dergoing purification and redemption. A 
more remote portion of the city has of late 
joined the crusade and has surprised the: 
ater-goers by demonstrating how fresh and 
enjoyable the “old-fashioned” works of 
Strauss, Offenbach, Suppe, Millocker and 
the rest of the light opera giants of years 


gone by still remain. The Irving Place 


Theater is the scene of this latest operatic 
venture and Gustav 
periment. 

Mr. Amberg is a familiar figure to New 


\mberg fathers the ex- 





Gustav Amberg, Who Is Presenting 
Works of Johann Strauss, Offenbach 
and Other Light Opera Composers at 
Irving Place Theater, New York 


Yorkers. It was he who guided the desti- 
nies of the Thalia Theater on the Bowery 
when Vanderbilts and Goulds still resorted 
to that section of the citv for theatrical and 
musical entertainment, and who ruled the 
fortunes of the Irving Place Theater be- 
fore the consulship of Conried. He re 
mains the charming, genial personality that 
he always was and years have not abated 
his energy and zeal in the slightest. He 
has had many to hurdle during 
the few weeks that he has been giving 
comic opera on Irving Place, but he has 
vaulted them successfully and is progress- 
ing with flying colors 

“I firmly believe that the time is at hand 
for a recrudescence of the works of Of- 
fenbach and the old Viennese composers 
of light music,” declared Mr. Amberg to a 
representative of MusicaAL AMERICA re 
cently. “It is foolish to imagine that we 


obstacles 








Jennings 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Concert, Oratorio and Recital 
Concert Direction, - - LEONARD 


Address 
MISS ANNIE FRIEDBERC 
50 Morningside Ave., West 
(’Phone 5020 Morningside) 
Personal Address 


834 Lexington Ave., New York 




















AMY HARE 


MORATTI 


School of Bel Cante 


Fer four years the enly eesistent of the lete 
G Lempert 


BERLIN, PRAGERSTRASSE 11 





Aven PATTOU 


Vocal Scientist 
Sole Teacher of 
YVONNE DE TREVILLE 
974 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
Telephone, 4293 Audubon 





CHARLOTTE 





Miidred 
Dramatic Soprano 


623 West 136th Street 


GAREISSEN 


New York City 
Studio Hal) 50 East 34th Street 
HELEN 


Voice Culture 
Tel. 1332 Lenox 


ACUNDA 


GRAHAM-REARDON 


Telephone, 2610 Audubon 


VON DOENHOFF 


Concert Pianist ana Teacher 
SCHLUTER STR. 51 


CONCERT DIRECTION HERM. WOLFF 


have outgrown them and that is one of the 
things I hope to show in the present series 
of performances. But I do not mean to 
imply that I hold the more modern products 
in disdain. To-day Berlin is beginning to 
rival Vienna in her comic opera output, 
and so we are also giving some of these 
German works. Modern favorites, such as 
the ‘Dollar Princess,’ ‘Merry Widow’ and 
form a prominent feature of our 
répertoire. In the near future I hope to 
he able to revive Offenbach’s ‘Belle Héléne,’ 
‘Orpheus in Hell,’ Lecoq’s ‘Giroflé-Girofla,’ 
‘La Fille de Mme. Angot’ and other such 
examples of the French school. 

“In the old days, down at the Thalia 
Cheater, I first introduced to America op- 
erettas like the ‘Gypsy Baron,’ the ‘Beggar 
Student,’ the ‘Merry War,’ and so forth. 
Then the Casino productions, under Ru- 
dolph Aronson, came into existence and 
gave in English those things which I had 
successfully introduced in German. 

“To-day American managers spend a 
vast amount on their scenic equipment, cos- 
tumes and such accessories, but they haven't 
the singers. It seems to me that about the 
only real singer in comic opera to-day is 
l‘ritzi Scheff. Nevertheless many operettas 


SO on 


. have succeeded in America that have failed 


in Germany. Here if there is one good 
song people think the entire work is good. 
In Germany they want all of it to be on a 
high level. In America we call a dinner 
good if one particular dish happens to 
strike our fancy. In Europe all of it must 
be good to seem acceptable. Now what I 
have endeavored to do here is to give 
everything in the true German or Viennese 
spirit, with the very best possible casts of 
ingers. I have a splendid conductor from 
abroad, too, though I have had much 
trouble on his account with the Musicians’ 
Protective Union. When that body heard 
of his arrival they promptly informed me 
that it was contrary to their rules to per- 
mit one not a member of their organiza- 
tion to conduct. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘can you 
give me any one to replace him? We give 
one opera to-night, another one two nights 


later, another the next night, and so on. 
No, they could not. We patched up 
the difficulty eventually. But it seems to 


me that such arrangements as theirs con- 
stitute a great nuisance. They now send 
me a man who sits next to my conductor 
but who does nothing.” 


Leon Rains, the American opera basso, 
will confine his attention to concerts and 
recitals on the Continent again this season. 
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VICARINO 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


“A Genuine Musical Discovery’’— 
Alfred Metzger, in Pacific Coast Review. 


Many famous singers have sung in San 
Francisco in their young ambitious years, 
but never one of greater genius than Vi- 
carino.—Frances Joliffe in San Francisco 
Bulletin, 

Sole Representative 
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KLIBANSKI 


Concert Baritone 


Formerly Professor 
Stern Conservatory 
in Berlin. 


Available for Concerts 
and Recitals. 


Singing in Ail Its Branches 
Coaching in Opera 
Old Italian Method. 
Stud cs: 

212 W. 59th St., New York 
Exclusive Management: 
FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 
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OLITZKA 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorios 


Prima Donna Contralto 
From the Covent Garden, Metropolitan, Chicaga 
and Boston Opera Companies. 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
St. janics Bidg-, Rroadway & 26th St., New York 
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1024 Lewrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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MARSHALL 


Concert Oratorio Recital 
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Returned from Europe 
2317 Grandview Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

















sacox MACDONALD 


Accompanist 


Special Arrangements for Artists 
Touring in — and the Southwest 


Management: ~,- 
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JACOBS 


Violinist 
Concerts, Musicales, Instruction 
The Max Jacobs Quartet 


Studio: 15 W. 9st St., New York 
Tel. 6144 River. 


ARTHUR FRAZER 


PIANIST 
Recitals 


646 Woodland Park 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRANO — Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 
Available Sundays 
315 W. 98th St., New York. 


HALLETT GILBERTE 


TENOR—COMPOSER 
HOTEL FLANDERS, 133 West 47th St., N. Y. City 
Composer of Minuet ‘‘La Phyilis’’ 


Sung with Great Success by Mme. Jeanne Jomelli 


** Serenade,” ** The Bird,” '' The Rain Drop,” ‘‘A 
Rose and a Dream.” (Just issued by G. Schirmer 
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The Passing of Music 





The Growth of Music as a Necessity 


as a Luxury=- 








By ARTHUR L. JUDSON 
USIC, in America, is no longer merely 
M a luxury; 
There has always been a time when a 
certain portion of the population of this 
country has demanded music, in some form 
or other, as an absolute necessity, but such 


it is a necessity. 


a portion is now, and always has been, a 
great minority. But there has been a tre- 
mendous change. 

Formerly in every large city there were 
certain distinct groups of foreign-born 
men and women who, because of their mu 
sical associations in the old country and 
their naturally developed taste for good 
music, supported the best concerts and mu- 
sical undertakings. They were prime mov- 
ers in choral organizations, in orchestral 
societies, and, while many of them made 
a living from this musical talent, the ten- 
dency to perform, to listen, came from an 
inner love of the art. 

In the country at large, except for a few 
cases, there was no great love for music 
unless the paying of exorbitant prices and 
the traveling of great distances to hear a 
player like Ole Bull or a singer like Jenny 
Lind could be held to indicate a natural 
musical cuture. Even in such cases the 
moving spirit was a desire, a curiosity to 
see, rather than to hear. 

With the introduction of reed organs 
into homes and churches (though in the 
latter case the road was often beset with 
hard-headed deacons and brethren-in-the- 
Lord) the love of music began to grow. 
ven if it was confined to the hymns of 
Lowell Mason that was better than noth- 
ing, for did not Jadassohn, the great theor- 
ist, say that the voices in Mason’s hymns 
were very smoothly led! 

The singing teacher organized his sing 
ing schools, more ambitious choruses began 
the performances of oratorios, the growth 
in the presentation of choral music pursued 
an even course to culminate in about 1900, 
since when it has notably declined. 

Then came the piano and with it the 
daughter of the family began to look far- 
ther afield for her lessons. In place of 
confining her répertoire to “Rock of Ages” 
or “The Shepherd Boy” she began to hear 
about strange compositions called sonatas 
and such wonderful men as Mozart and 
Seethoven, and in many a household in the 
country in the Middle West, and even in 
the East, father and mother received, with 
open mouths and confused ears, their in 
troduction to Beethoven through the me- 
dium of the old square piano and the 
daughter just back from boarding-school. 

The violin began to claim its share of 
serious attention and to be regarded, not 
as the “yellow dog” among instruments, but 
as the king. Here and there even the 
daughter of the house was, after much per- 
suasion, allowed to study the instrument. 

Teaching improved, the standard of mu- 
sical publications became much _ higher, 
great American publishing and instrument 
manufacturing firms began to be recog- 
nized abroad. Music in the family became 
more common, and, while the parents, per- 
haps, could not play the children nearly 
always underwent a painful course of in- 


struction more for their good and the 
parents’ pride than for their enjoyment. 

Then came the talking-machine and the 
player-piano and with them tfie vast popu- 
lation of America became miuiSicians at a 
single magical touch. It was no longer 
necessary to wait for some one to play im- 
perfectly enough a favorite composition; it 
was only necessary to turn on the talking- 
machine or to sit down at the player-piano 
and play. This was a tremendous step 
in advance and a most potent influence 
toward the growth of a musical America. 

Through all these years the concert ar 
tists were wringing a precarious living from 
appearances throughout the country. Man 
agerial firms arose and failed, but one or 
two struck out along the right path and 
to-day are doing tremendous businesses. 
While the concert field has varied con- 
siderably in its demands during the last 
few years, swinging from oratorio to opera, 
from the staid and sometimes tiresome con 
certs to the sensational prima donna re- 
citals, yet the business has steadily increased 
until this year marks its high-water mark. 

We hear much of the poorness of the 
business outlook in all commercial lines, 
hut in spite of such unsettled conditions 
the concert, teaching, orchestral and op 
eratic outlooks continue even better than 
last year. Surely there can be no better 
argument in favor of the statement that 
Americans are becoming musical. In 
former years, whenever money was tight 
or business bad, the teachers and concert 
artists were the first to suffer on the 
grounds that music was a luxury and not a 
necessity. Now, even with the pessimistic 
statements concerning business, the musical 
patronage, in all lines, continues to grow 
until those in authority predict (if one may 
use a term applied to the crops) a 
“bumper” season. 

That the Americans are growing in crit 
ical acumen as well as in spending power 
may be seen from the manner in which 
they have appreciated certain new artists. 
l‘or example, take Alma Gluck. Two years 
ago she was not in the field, or at least was 
getting but a small return for her singing, 
hut now she is completely booked for this 
year at prices averaging $750! If there 
had been sensational advertising, or scan 
dal, or tremendous exploitation, this would 
not be remarkable. But when it is consid- 
ered that this monetary appreciation is the 
direct result of good work and the desire 
of the public to hear her merely because 
they like her singing, it points plainly to a 
most wonderful artistic growth. And what 
Alma Gluck has done and is doing, others 
can do. Never in the history of music in 
(America has it been so easy for undoubted 
talent and ability to secure a hearing or an 
adequate return. In future years it will 
be still easier. 

And then consider the orchestra. The 
papers report almost weekly plans for new 
organizations. What if most of them do 
fall by the wayside? A few years ago 
they did not even talk about organizing or- 
chestras! When the 90,000,000 of people in 
this country begin even to talk about music 
it is a promise of a remarkable develop- 
ment and a sign of an awakening to the 
value of the art. 





American Soprano in Canada 


Irene Armstrong, the American soprano, 
and pupil of Jean de Reszke, is now on a 
three weeks’ tour through northern New 
York and Ontario. Some of her engage- 
ments are Chatham, Ont., November 6; 
Guelph, Ont., November 7; Brantford, No- 
vember 8; Hamilton, November 9; St. 
Catharines, November 12; Niagara Falls, 
November 13; Syracuse, November 14; 
Watertown, November 16; and Potsdam, 
November 18. 


Success of Youthful Von Doenhoff Pupil 


Word has just come to Albert Von Doen- 
hoff, the new York pianist, of the signal 
success of one of his most gifted pupils, 
Gertha Van Blaricum, a young Rochester 
girl. Miss Van Blaricum was heard in re- 
cital at the home of Mrs. Charles P. Barry 
in Rochester, N. Y., on October 17, playing 
Scarlatti’s Sonata in A major; Mendels- 


sohn’s “Variations Sérieuses,” op. 54; 
Schumann’s “Faschingschwank” : Choptn's 
Ballade, op. 47; Liszt’s Polonaise in E 
Major. The young pianist showed a talent 
that promises much for the future and 
qualities which she evinced brought forth 
comment all the more marked on account 
of her youthfulness. It is no easy thing 
for a girl of seventeen to play the Men 
delssohn Variations, the Schumann “Fas- 
chingschwank,” and the Scarlatti, Chopin 
and Liszt pieces as Miss Van Blaricum did 
and in such highly creditable fashion. She 
will return to New York shortly to con 
tinue her studies with Mr. Von Doenhoft. 


Max Schillings, whose setting of Wilden- 
bruch’s “Hexenlied” as a “melodrame” has 
been used successfully by Ludwig Wiillner 
and Ernst von Possart, has completed a 
new work of the same nature entitled “Jung 
Olaf.” 





NEW COMPOSITIONS BY 


Celeste D. Heckscher 


Anthem—“Out of the Deep.’’ 
To be given at Organists’ Convention, Phila. 


‘“‘Dances of the Pyrénees,” for orchestra. 
“One of the greatest successes of the sea- 
son.”’—Carl Pohlig. 


“Jota Aragonaise’’ and ‘Bolero and Fi- 
nale,’’ from the above, to be given by Willow 
Grove Orchestra Aug. 15. 


Music of Hungary. Song: high and low 
voice. 
Accompaniment arranged for orchestra. 


IN PREPARATION: 


Passacaille, for piano. 

Au Fond, for piano. 

Berceuse Pastorale, for piano. 

To the Forest, Suite for violin and plano. 


Sherwood Music School 


712 Fine Arts Building 
CHICAGO 

HIGHEST STANDARD OF ARTIS- 
TRY. Georgia Kober, President; Walter 
Keller, Director; Maurice Rosenfeld, Wm. 
A. Willett, Bernhard Listemann, Mabel W. 
Osmer, Wm. Ap Madoc, Mrs. Winifred W. 
Just. For particulars address Louis F. 
GETCHELL, Bus. Mgr. 
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CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ORGANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
No. 24 WEST 128th STREET, NEW YORK Tel. 6256 Harlem 
Composer of ““WILL O’ THE WISP” 
“Ishtar,” “‘Summer Sunshine,” “‘A Rose Garden,’ 
* Asleep,” “Through a Primrose Dell’’ (just issued) 
and other songs. 


Voice Culture 


ROBERT ALVIN AUGUSTINE 
Circular on Request 


Studio: 348 West 57th Street, New York City 
Telephone. 6108 Columbus 


HAROLD HENRY 


PIANIST 


Exclusive Management : 
FRANK E. EDWARDS 
138 West 4th Street Cincinnati, O 


John A. Hoffmann 


TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals—Oratorios 
Exclusive Management: 


FRANK E. EDWARDS, 138 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Chie 


BEDDOE 


CANADIAN MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Recommended by Fr. Stock, Dr. A. 8. Vogt, 
Prof. Siegfried Ochs ( Berlin) 


Management: FRANK EDWARDS, 138 W. , 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ANTOINETTE 


Werner-West 


SOPRANO 
Concert Ora‘orio Recital) 


Sole Management; FRANK E. EDWARDS 
138 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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BASS-BARITONE 


GARDNER LAMSON IN A nom iay SEASON 1911-12 
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\lacDowell, Foote Sgambati and others 


MELBA WANTED THIS \ssisting her was Arthur —, “yp r, 
who sang with a fine, round voice and mu 

AMERICAN GIRL TO ee wate | ee ae CHARLOTTE LUND A PRIME FAVORITE IN LONDON. 

conda,” and shorter songs by Hue, Thomas 

JOIN HER COMPANY and Cadman. Both Mr. Hackett and Miss 

\shley were received with much applause 




















PORTLAND PIANIST SCORES 





Recent Recital Stamps Oregon Musician 
as Artist of High Rank 


PorRTLAND, Ore., Oct. 16.—Beatrice 
Dierke, a local pianist of brilliant attain 
ments. gave a_ recital October 8&8 which 
stamps her a musician of the highest rank 
She played a program that was out of the 
usual stereotyped order and a _ crowded 
louse was stirred to warm applause by her 
lisplay of temperament, intellect and 
faultless technic. 

Penelope and Raymond Duncan gave a 
— of folk songs at the Masonic 

emple Wednesday evening. On Friday 
be, Mordaunt A. Goodenough, pianist, 
lisclosed talent in a recital of Schumann, 
Beethoven, Bach, Moszkowski, Weber and 
lLiszt numbers. 

Lucien FE. Becker, organist of Trinity 
I“piscopal Church, has just received word 
from the official board in New York that 
le has passed a very satisfactory examina Mme. Charlotte Lund Automobiling During Her Concert Tour—From Left to 
tion and has been made a Fellow of the Right: WwW. W. Campbell, Director of Westminster College, New Wilmington, 


\merican Guild of Organists. ; 
Leonora Fisher. of Portiand. has heen Pa.; Mary Douthett, Accompanist, and Mme. Lund 


lected State president for Oregon of the 
ae National Association of Organists 











ME. CHARLOTTE LUND, soprano, sang there. The papers speak of the beauty 
of her voice, the excellence of her inter 




















Regina Vicarino, American Soprano, Pha ridge ia ag b horus has cn “rs lige; en ome wage ber pretations and the spontaneity of the ap 
. ‘ P "i Lose sloch-Bauer as soloist for its with Inga Hoegsbro, the pianist, through ; : anc * 
Who Will Sing in Mexico Opera rst concert, which will be given in Ian : plause that rewarded her efforts. Espe 
Season aan ses - Hc. Pennsylvama and Canada. Among the cially was _ she commended for the emo 
cities visited were New Wilmington, Pa, tional qualities of her singing. 

‘rom far-off Australia comes a flattering Boston Contralto in Concert Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto, Her programs contained compositions of 
invitation to Regina Vicarino, the American [he artists were immediately re-engaged the modern French school, German songs 
coloratura soprano, to join Mme. Melba’s Boston, Oct. 30.—Mrs. Bertha Cushing — for other appearances in the last four cities by Strauss, Schubert and Schumann, a De 
operatic company \lthough Mme. Melba Child, the contralto, sang groups of French Not only do the re-engagements reveal  bussy aria and a group of English songs. 
personally urged the gifted young Amer and English songs at a concert im New Mme. Lund’s success, but also the enthusi Miss Hoegsbro was heard to advantage 
ican to assist her in her effort to provide Pedt rd, Mass., last Tuesday evening and astic comments of the critics, by one of in works by Sibelius, Grieg and others. 
grand opera on a big scale in her home “OM "er usual fine success. Her accom whom she was hailed as the best soprano She possesses a pure singing tone and a 
land, Miss Vicarino’s immediate plans mad paniments were played by Mabel Bennett. who had appeared in Canada since Albani facile techni 
ic impossible for her to accept the offer. Mr Keller, violinist, assisted with solos. 

She goes next to \Mlexico City t sing lead- “+ ' = e SO give a recital in Medford, Germany have returned to Utah during the of students were Massachusetts and New 
ing coloratura and lyric roles in the Italian ingen es “9 4, ang will a before last year. This number includes Alfred York, in the order named. iw a 
répertoire ina two months’ season arranged the Harvard Musical Club, Boston, Di Best, John T. Hand, David Reese, Sybella 

to honor Sakae econ Madero, whose inaug cember | ee oe Clayton (now Mrs William Bassett). Bookings for Marion May 
uration takes place at that time , ‘ \larian Cannon, Mona Wilcox, Thomas Marion May, contralto, has been booked 

“[ hope we wont meet any more revolu Utah Students in Berlin Giles and Lila Jost. Mr. and Mrs. Andelin by her manager, Mare Lagen, for a con 
tions—it’s about time Mexico had a little SALT LAKE City, Oct. 28—The Utah have also left Berlin and are in London. cert in Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, 
peace and quiet,” said Miss Vicarino the  eolony of music students in Berlin is the Durine one season a few years ago Utah’s with the Hahn Quartet on November 17 
other day at her hotel in New Yorl smallest it has been at any time in the last colony of music students in the German and for a recital in Orange, N. J., No 

ten years There are only three “Utahns” apital was the third largest of any State vember 6, and concerts the afternoon and 

Ruth Ashley, pianist, “ave a recital in in Berlin pursuing their studies at this in the Union, there being eighteen students evening of November 7, in Newark. She 
Citv Hall, Nashua, N. H., on October 11. time. They are Lila Shipp, Ivy Houtz and making their homes there. The only has also been engaged to make records for 
She played works by Beethoven, Grieg, B. Cecil Gates. Many of the students from States that exceeded Utah in the number’ the Edison Company 
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THE QUESTION OF ADVERTISING 


Under the system by which all periodicals are pub- 
lished the burden of cost, as well as the hope of profit, 
rest with the advertiser. True, that the subscriber and 
reader must come first to create a field for the adver- 
tiser; but when we remember that, with rare excep- 
tions, all publications are sold to their readers at much 
less than the cost of the paper on which they are 
printed, it is clear that the advertiser has become, in 
the evolution of things, the vital force in the publishing 
world. 

Recognizing his power, the demands of the adver- 
tiser have steadily increased, until to-day he requires 
not only space in the columns of the paper itself to ex- 
ploit his activities, but in many instances has gone so 
far as to insist on shaping the policies of the journals 
in which his announcements appear. 

This has created friction between the editorial and 
business offices of publications. 

The editorial and news departments endeavor to 
maintain an independence which they feel is necessary 
to hold the readers and subscribers. On the other 
hand, the business department, anxious to satisfy the 
advertisers, makes demands upon the editorial and 
news departments which these often consider improper, 
as requiring the publication of matter in which the 
readers of the paper are not interested, or for which 
they do not pay, when they buy the paper. 

It has long been evident that the only possible solu- 
tion of this situation is, that a paper must have such 
circulation, and also such influence with its readers, 
that an advertisement will bring direct results, and thus 
free the editorial and news departments from having to 
make good in another way. 

It is with some pride that the editors and publishers 
of MusicaLt AMERICA are able to state that the publica- 
tion has gained to-day not only such circulation but 
such standing that it is enabled to produce direct re- 
sults to the advertiser when the advertiser has some- 
thing which the readers of the paper want, and the ad- 
vertisement is prepared in the proper way, and given 
the space sufficient to command attention. 

As a proof of this we submit the following letter, 
which is but one of a number, and which was entirely 


unsolicited: 
“44-60 East 23d Street, 


“New York, October 6, IgI1. 


“Tue Musica AMERICA Co. 

“GENTLEMEN :—Kindly accept herewith our order for 
one page in Musicat America for October 14th. We 
are sending in this business purely as a result of the 
returns received from our full page in your issue of 
August 12th. When we consider the fact that this ad- 
at a time when 





vertisement was run in midsummer 
large numbers of musical people were on their vaca- 
tions—the returns that we have obtained from this in- 


sertion, as to both inquiries and subsequent sales, have 
really surprised us. 

“We must also add a word as to the high class of 
the coupons received, as this is a very important factor 
in a mail-order business like ours. The readers of 
MusicaL AMERICA evidently respond to a high-class 
book proposition. 

“With best wishes, 

“Yours very truly, 
“THe University Society, Inc.” 

This letter from a prominent publishing house, which 
advertised their new University Musical Encyclopedia 
in ten volumes, shows, as we have said, that when the 
advertiser has something which the readers of the 
paper want, and the advertisement is of such a char- 
acter as to command attention, the results are sure to 
be forthcoming. 

One of the main reasons why advertising in a journal 
of standing and tested circulation does not produce 
results is simply that the advertisement is not pre- 
pared in such a way as to catch the readers’ attention, 
or, it tells the reader nothing, and so a response is im- 
possible. 

Only recently one of the most prominent managers 
admitted to the publishers of this paper that he had 
booked almost an entire season for one of his artists 
through his announcement in Musitcat America. He 
was quite sure that the results came through his an- 
nouncement in Musicat America, for the reason that 
he had not advertised this artist in any other publica- 
tion, nor had he sent out any circulars. 

Advertising is not an open question. It is not a 
problem yet to be solved—as to whether it will or will 
not bring results. It does require, however, proper 
study on the part of the advertiser, how best to use 
the space he purchases, and those who take the subject 
of advertising—or, we might better say, publicity—and 
devote time and attention, as well as money to it, have 
found that it pays—particularly when they are careful 
as to the mediums they select. 





GERMAN CRITIC ON THE ANGLO-SAXON 


The New York World of October 22 published the 
following paragraph, which gives the opinion of J. C. 
Lusztic, the music critic of the Berlin Morgen Post, on 
American music: 

The Anglo-Saxon race cannot produce any musician whose 
work rises above the common level. Enormous quantities 
of music are consumed in England and America. Prob- 
ably no people revel in music to the same extent. But 
their compositions only leave momentary impressions. All 
Anglo-American productive music rests with Elgar. 

It has been aptly said that a fool can deny more 
truth in half an hour than a wise man can prove in 
seven years. A very considerable amount of wisdom is 
required to discern what is truly valuable, and what is 
not, in the vast mass of music representing the output 
of great and ambitious nations which are musically 
young. It saves a great deal of trouble to deny the 
existence of any value there; but, unfortunately, this 
results in an intellectual stultification of the person who 
does so, 

Herr Lusztic does not truly represent his nation. 
The German mind at its best is phenomenally thorough 
even when investigating matters outside of its own 
nation. The book of Dr. Theodore Baker, a German, 
still remains the pioneer and first authoritative work 
on American Indian music. 

Germany, with the exception of one or two com- 
posers, is not competing very successfully with other 
great musical countries to-day, and it is not surprising 
to find such expressions as those of Herr Lusztic from 
persons who do not realize that it would be wiser for 
Germany to gain fresh musical life by wholesale 
assimilation of the world’s music. The remarkable 
quality of work being produced by certain Ameri- 
cans at the present time is such as to make ridiculous 
the Berlin critic’s statement concerning the musical 
capacity of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


EAST AND WEST 

Karleton Hackett, the Chicago critic, has written 
some wise and well-tempered words regarding the 
forthcoming visit of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
to New York, where it will give its first concert on 
December 13. Says Mr. Hackett concerning the or- 
chestra on this trip to the Atlantic seaboard: 

“It goes not with any purpose of vainglorious dis- 
play, knowing full well that it will enter the land of 
great orchestras, yet believing that in its home city it 
has lived close to the ideal, holding high the standard; 
though it wishes to broaden its horizon by stepping 
for the moment out of its natural orbit. There is no 
intention to pave the way for an annual invasion, for 
in its natural territory in the middle West there is 
more than it can do, and on it rests a moral obligation.” 

Mr. Hackett admits that much of what the West has 
suffered at the hands of the East has been deserved, 


and at the same time he makes proclamation of that 
sturdy and idealistic trait in the middle Western char- 
acter, which rose, perhaps, to its greatest height in the 
period just preceding the Civil War. 

The East could make no greater mistake than to sup 
pose that because, through geographical and industrial 
circumstances, a Western city happened to upbuild in 
world-famous fashion the packing industries, it might 
not also be teeming with a population strong in ideal 
aim and endeavor. 

It is well that Easterners should know at first hands 
what the West is doing. History has already provided 
such a circumstance in the case of other arts, especially 
literature and painting, and this shauld be similarly 
followed up in the national evolution of music. 

The Mark Twains and Bret Hartes of music, whether 
in the creative or the interpretative field, will bring to 
the East only a beneficial broadening of its outlook. 
Growth consists in the continual expansion of the 
ideal, for it is only through first holding an ideal that 
one moves toward its accomplishment, and nothing 
conduces more to the broadening of idéals than a 
liberal hospitality to the ideals of others. 

In all matters of culture the West knows very well 
the art standards of the East. The East, on the other 
hand, knows much less about that which lies deepest in 
the ideals of the West, many of which have not risen 
to their completest fulfilment, and many of which, 
where they have done so, have not traveled and found 
representation in the East. 

It must not be forgotten that the magnificent strength 
of the Greek drama grew up in just this way, through 
the more rugged, the more religious, and less hyper- 
civilized dramatic art of Thespis being carried from the 
West to Athens in the East. 

There should be no misconstruing on the part of 
New Yorkers of the object of the visit of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, or any similar Western organiza- 
tions. It is nothing more than an exchange of artistic 
courtesies, a means of mutual understanding between 
the West and the East, and an opportunity for national 
artistic self-understanding and expansion. 
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Bella Alten-Deri and Herman Deri 


“If there’s one thing I am proud of, it is to be a real 
hausfrau, with a cozy home of my own,” said Bella 
Alten, the Metropolitan Opera House singer, who re 
turned last week with her newly acquired husband, 
Herman Deri. Mme. Alten looked the picture of 
happiness. 

Spalding—A new departure in the matter of dress 
for an artist at an afternoon concert was noticeable at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, when Albert Spalding ap 
peared on the stage for his recent recital in a cut-away 
coat. The fashion has prevailed for the last year in 
London of wearing what they call a morning coat at 
an afternoon affair, instead of the conventional Prince 
Albert usually worn by professionals. It must afford 
the artist more freedom in the use of his arms than the 
tightly buttoned Prince Albert. 

Martin—Riccardo Martin, who is to create the tenor 
role in Horatio Parker’s “Mona,” states that he believes 
this is one of the hardest réles ever written for a tenor 
and that the work of preparing it has commanded the 
most exacting study. He says it is even harder than 
“Siegfried” and “Gotterdammerung” and more trying 
on the tenor. 

Stransky—Josef Stransky, the new Philharmonic con 
ductor, is of medium height. His eyes are his most 


interesting feature. A true Teutonic blue, they give at 
least a clew to his artistic ability. There is nothing of 
the grandiose in his manner, and to hear him tell of his 


career is not in the least impressive if one eliminates 
the things he has done. 

Carré—Marguerite Carré, the singer, and wife of the 
manager of the Paris Opéra Comique, has a strange 
pet which she picked up on her last Summer’s tour of 
South America. It is a young puma, and the prima 
donna is said to have grown very fond of it. 
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BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


Ernest Reyer’s Opinion of Massenet and Massenet’s Opinion of 
Ernest Reyer—What Hans von Bulow Thought of Certain 











Prima Donnas 
light 


-Miss Farrar’s Chauffeur Enters the Lime- 











E,RNESTO CONSOLO, the distinguished 
Italian pianist, told one of my col- 
leagues the following story about two great 
contemporary composers. 
It appears that Ernest Reyer, the French 


singing Briinnhilde in “Gotterdammer- 
ung” in Munich, when one of the mem- 
bers of the chorus held his torch so low 
that it started a miniature fire on the stage. 
Mme. Nordica, with her usual présence 
d’esprit, put her foot on the blaze and ex- 


composer, whose opera “Sigurd” is so tinguished it, thereby preventing what 
: . ¥) might have become a dangerous fire. 

opular in France, was the guest of a 5 : ; ” - 

DOT nd Mr. Dittman, of the Miinchen Neueste 


wealthy Parisian woman one evening and 





Con- 


Operatic 
ductor, Sketched by Caruso 


Josef Pasternack, the 


in discussing musical matters was asked his 
opinion of Massenet. 

“Well,” said he, “Massenet’s music is 
very beautiful, but it is like coffee and milk 
—it is neither one nor the other. On the 
whole it is not great music.” A short time 
after Massenet was visiting the same lady. 
Thinking that it would be interesting to 
hear Massenet’s views on Reyer she asked 


Nachrichten, a man who is known to be 
somewhat antagonistic to Mme. Nordica’s 
personality, grasped the opportunity to de- 


scribe in glowing words the “big” fire 
which had started at the most dramatic 


moment of the funeral scene, saying that 
“Mme. Nordica was quick witted enough 
to put it out with one foot!” 

* * x 


TTOKAR BARTIK, the ballet master 


of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and one of his friends, the accompanist, 
Rudolf Friml, were passing part of their 


vacation in a small prohibition town in the 
Far West. A circus was passing through the 
town and Bartik took advantage of the op- 
portunity to treat every one in sight with 
wine, beer, or anything else wanted. The 
result was general joy throughout the small 


place. On the following Sundav the Meth- 
odist minister took issue with Mr. Bartik 
and denounced his hospitality from the 


terms, quoting the horrible 


pulpit in strong 
destruction of Sodom and 


example of the 
Gomorrah. 
Bartik was bent upon revenge. They 
were about to leave the place a few days 
later, and having packed their trunks and 
belongings and beine ready for departure, 
they waited until night came and then 
cautiously crept through the streets of the 
village to the residence of the Methodist 
parson and then piled up on the porch of 
his house as many empty barrels, casks, 
whisky bottles, etc., as they could find in 
the place. The effect upon the early rising 
villagers can be easily imagined when they 
saw the results of the preacher’s apparent 
thirst the next morning, but Mr. Bartik was 
not there, and so could not give me an ex 
act description of the parson’s face! 
* * * 
NE of the novelties which will be given 
during the coming season at the Met 
ropolitan will be “Boris Godounovy,” which 
has had a tremendous success on the other 


the composer how Reyer impressed him side. It was my good fortune the other 
Massenet, who is known to speak in highest day to run into the young Russian con 
terms of all his contemporaries, replied ductor, Pasternack, a find of Toscanini, 
that Reyer was a great musician; that his who, in the short time of one season, has 
work was excellent and that he held him made the successful jump from _ viola 


to be a composer of considerable worth. 
The lady was rather surprised and told 
Massenet that Reyer had spoken in depre- 
catory terms of his (Massenet’s) music. 
Whereupon Massenet, with true laconic 


player to assistant conductor of the Metro 
politan Opera Hlouse Orchestra. 

We were chatting about his possible ap 
pearance during the .coming season, when 
a very excited official of the Metropolitan 


brevity and without surprise, simply an rushed up to us with the question: “Past 
swered, “Well, we both lied.” ernack, you are wanted at once inside 
» ££“ Can you read a Russian score?” 
ree , “Good enough,’ the young conductor 
ANS VON BULOVW, the famous con repli 7 = ’ e young conduct 
plies 


ductor, could use very strong lan 


guage, especially when conducting reheat 


called up the police head 
hospitals, but when help 


[ at once 
quarters and three 





THE AEOLIAN 
ORCHESTRELLE 


The wide popularity of the ORCHESTRELLE is 
due to its magnificent musical qualities and the fact that 
it can be played by everyone. 

This instrument, with the voice of the orchestra, 
gives you the power to interpret the most inspiring 
thoughts of the great masters with a grandeur utterly 
impossible with any single means of expression as the 
piano or violin. 


You Reproduce the Brilliancy 
of the Orchestra 


Tone-coloration is the ORCHESTRELLE’S dis- 
tinctive quality. The subtle tone gradation and blend- 
ing of orchestral instruments is so marvellously simu- 
lated that new life and color are given to even the sim- 
plest composition. 

No other instrument is at once so intimate and so 
capable of expressing your every mood. 

An excellent model of the ORCHESTRELLE may 
be purchased for $600. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, 362 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


The Largest Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World. 


























moredly, “If they want opera I can let 
them have it, if not | have my boat ticket 
in my pocket, and I can sail back the fol 
lowing Saturday.” This reminds me, says 


FORCE OF HABIT 





a writer in London Opinion, of the Ameri 
can tenor who asked for an introduction 











to the St. James's Hall public via the Moore 
& burgess Minstrels. He was engaged by 
the late Mr. Pony Moore to open on a 
Monday night, but on one condition, and 
that was that if he made a failure he was 
to go back by the following Saturday's 
boat. In due course the “interlocutor” an 
nounced that “Mr. Epiglotti—the celebrated 
tenor, will sing ‘Silver Threads Amongst 
the Gold,’” of which there are three verses 

the chorus being repeated by the burnt 
corked semi-circle at the end of each verse 
The poor novice was frightfully nervous 
At the end of the first verse Pony Moore 
said quite audibly in the stentorian tones 
generally used by the negro minstrels, “Ihe 
boat sails on Saturday.” The remark was 











sals. Once, when the famous Materna at a 
time when she had become very stout, had arrived Mr. Pasternack had vanished! heard by the poor fellow, and he did not 
> when she hi ccome very stout, hac , ' 
improve in the second verse, which wa 
made a bad mistake, he shouted to her: . 4 a 4 it Reade a. : : . 
“ry ae T , - 4 more out o ink e first, whereups 
Und lhr wollt Primadonna sein? Prima A! a recent performance of “Don Quix “aig Y gee ee a ; : hn reupon 
laume 24 hr’ ter? § Pari ] - . ‘ iF — owd ony oOore eyacuiater during the sym 
nnen seid Lhr! ote’ in Paris there was a large crows be _ : 
1 i , 4 . , phony “There is a mid-week boat on Thurs 
* * * in the dressing room of Chaliapine, the ; - Se 
D> . | day Che Dal ad finished in a dead cold 
HE German Herold, on f the New famous Russian basso, when a secretary ilen not a hand from tl udien 
‘ e i roid, one ¢ e© siNCV “ . . ” : i ce ‘ ane ol ne audience 
Be vy : aie a announced “La Comedie Frangaise,” and ) Vl ; 
York German daily papers, seems to at . and Pony Moore shouted out in his most 
r there entered Mounet-Sully, Paul Mounet, 
be very anxious to compete with my col , . : . : , vigorous voice \ cargo oat sails on 
. laine tage Peg Sylvain, Mme. Bartet, and Cecile Sorel, Wed “ 
umn, although its wit in the following case : , ednesday 
- euniotin vniabenblonal who has a reputation for being very af 
» € ~ ; 10nNal . , ° : 
The Herold annouw 1 «under ”" fected. Immediatelv pushing herself to the le 
= eral announced, und scare- ; + : ; ~ at ' 
ade aie ; by t] bi patse ai foreground, she grabbed ( haliapine s hand lhe | laywright \h! The audience 
heads, that many of the big operatic stars - , laimed: “M Pes eras Siteads ‘ik tien “ovo? 
irrived on the Kaiser Wilhelm der Zweite and exclaimed: Vi cher mattre felt if } all 
< \ t. ife i? fat te ’ ; ; 1 ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 
| that , nal such an emotion! I simply had to come lhe House Manager | hear ’em; but 
1 lat among the newcomers were the ; - as 
_ : kee and shake hands w u and cell you ho can get out through the alley and I'l 
genial conductor, Arturo Toscanini, Mr. ‘ adeoted it eae? A tank eli. alii aes heh Se 
2 ‘ VW ¢ ‘ u 1 was (| 1] act \\ if l ( Attia 
and Mrs. Putnam Griswold, Mr. and Mrs Chal in tl t t f hi 
: : ' : lalilapine, 1 the deepes on ot hi . , 
\lten-Deri, Mr. Sammarco, Mr. Dalmorés, _, ass voic lestly: “WI Mad 
. UaSS oice, Salad Il ( iy . ly, acanie, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank van wamp and many , * * * 
‘ ; - . ; om this is entirely ti much: I am not, as you 
others, who were going to shine during th know, Caruso, I am or 7 nd | Qui S 
ming season as stars in the Metropolitan oy,’ pe © “ay, At a ervthi : nt woe 
Opera House skv a a eee he ORE TS : 
ree SF. ef pate 6 ' ; , Mme. Bartet, who stood behind Mme 2 Salesmat We do, sir. 
The Herold only found out afterwards, ¢ 30) Cave her an aimiable little kick. and Ouiet S| r—“Give me at 
to the great dismay of its intelligent re- ° gave bh a a ttl kick, and kK : 
vorter. that Frank van Camp is Geraldine id ner in a get out oF the [HE DEADHEAD A HE Door or PARA 
L . Li« al va ‘ j ‘ lon mo , \ ¢ . | ] ‘é | | 
Farrar’s chauffeur | it all this beauti Lod t hi : Mex 1. Chalianine ad pisE: “Er—could you oblige me with a 
> r , rie ~ - ‘ ) } ae | . ‘ >99 ] ad - ‘ “ . . ; , 
ful language was completely lost on him! bad See | l, Chaliapit poche pie Of seats London Ske mervan [The woman whose husband 
> nad understot l right along that it was ' was killed in master’s factory is below, with 
° no ng 1t al iti ykke out into s l had a good two hours the ther evening her three children.” 
\ CCORDING to that incomparable cau a H ic roar laughter that the founda th Oscar Ha erst /p listress—“Tell her to go awa 
seur, Paul Abels, of the Metropolitai tions of the the hook stic—and he has a right to be—on his ractising for the charity concert and can 
Opera House, Mme. N I li a was nce l t W I H mn scheme, and SAVS quite od [ istur ed De» thre I 
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Gardner Lamson’s Plea for 
Better English Enunciation 








By GARDNER LAMSON 


**NJO NEED of my working much over 


native 


that, for it is English, my 
tongue, and of course 

What a 
makes it. 
so many 


will go.” 
mistake! Yet 
It is a part of the evil result of 
languages being required of a 
singer. He is obliged to work on the others 
and thus justifies his not working on the 
language that equally with the others needs 
his work. Were it not so there would not 
he native born English-speaking singers 
whose French, German or Italian, or all of 
them, is cleaner, better and more elegant 
than their mother tongue. 

lf, as a nation, we were 
in the pronunciation of 
English language, so that 
sadly slovenly way in which he uses it the 
average man spoke with an unaffected 
elegance, we might then trust a little more 


many a_ singer 


carefully trained 
our wonderful 
instead of the 


to the fixed habits of the mother tongue. 
But so badly do we enunciate it, so much 


carelessly than the Frenchman, the 
German, the Italian or the cultivated Eng- 
lishman uses his, that the singer really 
needs to put more work on his own than on 
any foreign tongue. 

Clear enunciation in singing comes from 
working with the text independently of the 
music; from speaking the text, countless 
times, audibly, in order to hear the con- 
sonants and yowels and to watch the work 
ing of the organs that nroduce them, and 
also to bring out the meaning of the words. 
If this has been done times enough one can 
trust the habit, and when text is toined to 
music both are clear 

Don't think the mother 


more 


tongue will take 


care of itself. Rather place it first in the 
list of languages to be worked on, doubly 
so if you are to sing it in the country 
where it is the vernacular. 





RECORD OF MANY SUCCESSES 


Kuester & Richardson Hear from Their 
Artists at Home and Abroad 

Rich 

Successes 

Jennie 


By cable and telegram Kuester & 
ardson have received news of the 
of their artists here and abroad. 
Norelli has had an overwhelming success 
as soloist at the opening of her English 
tour at the first Belfast Philharmonic con 
cert. While in Detroit Gertrude Rennyson 
was given an ovation by an enthusiastic 
audience in attendance at her song recital. 
At the same time Leo Ornstein, the young 
pianist, was achieving success in New York 
with the People’s Symphony Orchestra 


Miss Rennyson made a splendid impres 
sion as a recital singer not only in Detroit 
but in Ypsilanti and Adrian, Mich., this 


Her programs were of delight- 
including several operatic se 
singing of which she has 


last week. 
ful variety, 
lections for the 


justly become famous, and her beautiful 
voice and general artistry were also shown 
in several groups of songs containing 
many novelties which she brought from 
Europe. 

For the mid-Winter concert, February 


11, of the Handel and Haydn Society of 


Boston, Bruch’s “Arminius” has been 
chosen as the work to be given, and for 
the title role Marcus Kellerman has been 


engaged. Mr. Kellerman has been solidly 
booked since early in October in Western 
States, where he made a deep impression 
when soloist with the Minneapolis Sym 
phony Orchestra last Spring. He will not 
return East until the end of November. 

Lorene Rogers-Wells, soprano, and 
Charles Hargreaves, tenor, have been en- 
gaged for the “Messiah” performance and 
artists’ concert at Denison University, 
Granville, O., December 5-6. 


Leo Ornstein will be one of the artists 


{to appear at the opening concert of the 
Tuesday salon, Mrs. Anson’ Bramhall 
president, at the Hotel Plaza, New York, 


December 5. He has also been engaged as 
soloist for a concert of the Orpheus Club 
of Paterson, N. J., February 19. His No- 
vember appearances include Boston, Brock- 
ton, Providence, Lowell, Buffalo, Glovers- 
ville and Mt. Holyoke. 

Albert A. Wiederhold has been engaged 
to assist Gertrude Rennyson in several 
concerts and will be heard in two operatic 
duets as well as several solo numbers. Mr. 
Wiederhold is the baritone soloist at Dr. 
Parkhurst’s church. 


Sousa’s Band Now in Texas 


After a record-breaking tour on the Pa- 
cihe Coast, Sousa and his band are now 
playing the principal cities in Texas. 
Strange as it may seem, the band is being 
heard for the first time in the city of El 
Paso, and it is one of the important cities 


in the world which has not been visited at 
some time since the great bandmaster has 
been touring with his own organization 


\fter the trip through Texas the band will 


ALMA GLUCK IN MILWAUKEE 


Soloist on Program Devoted also to 
Choral Singing and Chamber Music 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 25. 
musical season of the Arion Musical Club 
of this city opened last evening at the Au- 
ditorium with the first local appearance ‘of 
Alma Gluck, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The mixed chorus of the com- 
bined Arions and Cecilians, numbering 
about 150 singers, and the Dvorak Trio, 
rendering chamber music, also took part in 
the delightful program. Mme. Gluck’s pro- 
gram included a generous selection from 
English, German, French and Italian com- 
posers, and the versatile powers of the 


—The_ thirty-fifth 


singer were demonstrated in every in- 
stance. 

In Schubert’s “God in the Thunder 
Storm” and two Welsh airs arranged by 
Daniel Protheroe, the Arion conductor, the 


\rions and Cecelians appeared to their best 
advantage. As an added attraction there 
was the Dvorak Trio, a Milwaukee or- 
ganization, formerly known as the Pearl 
Brice Trio. The young women composing 
the trio—Pearl Brice, violinist; Grace Hill, 
‘cellist, and Winogene Hewitt, pianist 

suffered somewhat under the disadvantage 
of having to play chamber music in an im- 
mense hall, but their début, nevertheless, 
was auspicious. M. N. S. 





DR. CARL’S LISZT PROGRAM 


Centenary of Composer Observed at 
First Presbyterian Church 


The Liszt Centenary was observed in the 
Old First Presbyterian Church October 22, 
when an elaborate program was prepared 
by William C. Carl and rendered by the 
full choir and soloists of the church. Dr. 
Carl’s organ selections included “Canzo- 
netta del Salvator Rosa,” “Tu es Petrus” 
(“Christus”), “Magnificat,” “Consolation” 
and “Adagio in D Flat.” The choir sang 
an “Ave Maria Stella” and the Laudate 
Dominum from the “Graner Mass.” Dr. 
Dufheld, pastor of the “Old First,” at the 
morning service, paid a glowing tribute to 
the genius and work accomplished for the 
world by Franz Liszt. 

Kach Sunday evening Dr. Carl will give 
a fifteen minute organ recital beginning at 
7.45 and preceding the regular even-song 
service. 


Plans of the American String Quartet 


Boston, Oct. 28.—The members of the 
American String Quartet—Gertrude Mar- 
shall, first violin; E velyn Street, second vio- 
lin; Edith Jewell, viola, and Mrs. Susan 
Lord Brandefee, ‘cello—have returned 
from Medfield, where they spent the latter 
part of the Summer preparing programs 
for the coming season under the direction 
of Charles Martin Loeffler, the _ distin- 
guished composer and _ teacher. rhe 
Quartet has an exceptional list of concerts 
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o/@ Musical America, 505 Fifth Ave., New York | ‘ravel North and will play 100 concerts be- booked for the season, which will include Telephone _ 
E ‘ : fore it comes to the Hippodrome in New’ a Southern tour in November, to be fol ww 
York, where it will be heard in one concert lowed by a visit to Canada and northern 
only, on Sunday evening, December 10 New England in December. The organiza- 
— tion will also be heard in the Terry con- 
LE RE R L Charles Santley, the English baritone, certs at Mrs. John L. Gardner's Fenway Member Facul Gow eneuiee oee8 
CTU ECITALS was not deterred from singing at Albani’s Court, and there will be a concert before - sculty SEW CAGLASD CORSEATATORT OF GuOR 
Composer, Organist, Accompanist, Coach farewell concert in London by the fact that the musical club of Waltham, Mass., in Available for 
. that he is seventy-seven years old. early December. oe me ® ORATORIO and RECITALS 
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AN IDEAL ENSEMBLE THEIR AIM 


David and Clara Mannes Strive to Transform the New Duet Into a 
Subtle Mingling of Melody and Color 


HOSE who have listened with deep en Mr. Mannes is director of the Music 
joyment and genuine interest to. for- School Settlement, a movement which is 
mer violin and piano recitals of David and not only attracting much interest, but is 
Clara Mannes are glad to know their fifth accomplishing untold good in the spread 
season is beginning with every sign of ing of musical education and the bringing 
success. Besides their Belasco Theater re of kindly and ennobling influences into 
citals in New York, their 
Steinert Hall concerts in Bos- 
ton and similar performances 
in other cities, they are now 
planning public recitals in 


Washington and Philadelphia. 

Among the numbers to be 
included in the programs of 
the New York concerts are so- 
natas by sach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Corelli, Lekeu, Mo- 
zart and Veracini, a Suite “Im 
Alten Styl” by Reger and the 
Sonata in A Minor, op. 10, by 
Wolf-Ferrari, the composer of 
“Il Segreto di Susanna,” who 
will visit New York this Win- 
ref. 

Perhaps one reason why Mr. 
and Mrs. Mannes have achieved 


such definite recognition in 
the musical world and made 
such charming and unforget- 
table impression on their hear 
ers lies in the fact that they 
seem never to exalt technic 
above expression. With all 
their mastery of strings and 
keys, their knowledge of the 


intricacies of 
that im- 
and car- 


difficulties and 
the art, the element 
unmistakablv 


presses 

ries conviction of sincerity is 
the feeling. This in turn is 
no doubt largely due to their 
constant striving for a more 


blending of the tone 
instruments. 


perfect 
color of the two 








With them the aim is not 
merely to play together in cor : 
rect time go with the same David and Clara Mannes 
dynamics, they aspire to do 
something higher. To attain that fine sense many a harsh existence. Among the sor 
harmony which can transform the mere row and sordidness of the crowded East 
duet into a subtle mingling of melody and Side, the crucible, the “melting pot,” in 
color—in a word, the ideal ensemble play which the immigrants of every race and 
ing. nationality are mingled, this school has 
Apart from the intrinsic value of Mr found promising human material which 
Mannes’s work additional weight is lent only needed the sunshine of encouragement 
to his authority by his varied. musical and kindness to develop into something 
activities and his long affiliation with the worth while. And with the aid and sym 
New York Symphony Orchestra, of which pathy of able fellow-workers Mr. Mannes 
he is concertmeiste? It was through this has succeeded in arousing among these boys 
connection, moreover, that he met and mar and girls a very genuine musical interest 
ried the sister of Walter Damrosch. + which is resulting not only in individual 
Director, HANDEL ana 
HAYDN SOCIETY, APOL- 
LO CLUB, BOSTON, BOS- 
TON FESTIVAL ORCHES- 
TRA, STEWART’S MiILI- 
TARY BAND. 
La MOLLENHAUER has Resumed COACHING in ORATORIO and OPERA 
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HELEN ALLEN HUNT 


pupils, but is an important 
uplifting of 


eood to the 
factor in the 
the community 


socializing and 


lt is through such channels as this that 
David Mannes is striving to brighten the 
youth and smooth the path of those who 


Fate and 
himself 


igainst the odds of 
odds which he 


are fighting 
circumstances 


faced grimly in his early years until his 
persistent efforts and the sincerity of his 
art won recognition. EK. M. Wart 


AMERICAN BASSO IN LONDON 


Gaston Sergeant Now in His Fourth 
Season at Covent Garden 
Lonpon, Oct. 20.—Gaston Sergeant, who 
will come prominently before Covent Gar 
den audiences this Winter in the chief 
basso profundo parts, is a tall, lean and 
lanky American hailing originally from 
Meadville, Pa., who its now in his fourth 
season at Covent Garden. Sergeant has 
come to the front with steady strides, but, 


though he has sung a part in every oper 
atic first production in London during the 
last two vears, it is doubtful if more than 


Covent Garden 
came to Europe 
Conservatoire at 
won first prize. 
Lapierre, Four 
a period of con 


regular attendants at 
his nationality. He 
and studied at the 
Belgium, where he 
studied under 


\fter 


fifty 
know 
in 1903 
| iege, 
In Paris he 
nets and Plancon 


cert work in New York he returned to 
lcurope two years ago and was engaged 

Covent Garden Though nobody seemed 
to discover the fact, Sergeant was the only 
\merican singing a part in “The Girl ot 
the Golden West,” when Puccini's opera 
was produced here last season. In _ the 
same paragraphs the L[nglish critics 


praised Sergeant’s //appy and observed that 


there was not an American in the com 
pany; but the American remained charac 
teristically silent. 

Last year Sergeant sang the Jafner, 
when the “Ring” was given on a tour of 
the English provinces, under Herr Balling, 
the Bayreuth conductor. This year he will 
create the role of Der Wirt in Humpet 
dinck’s new opera “WKonigskinder,” which 
is to be produced here for the first time, 
and among other roles will sing the Land 


arave in “Tannhauser.” 


Additions’ to iasworth. Scharwenka 


Faculty 
Bertin, Oct. 7—Dr. Waldemar Staege 
mann, of the Royal Theater in Berlin, has 


been appointed conductor of the School for 
Dramatic Art of the Klindworth-Schar- 


wenka Conservatory. The Berlin singing 
teacher, Ernst Grenzebach, has also joined 
the faculty of the same institution. In 
celebration of Professor Mayer-Mahr’s 
twentieth anniversary as piano pedagogue 
at the Conservatory a Liszt Festival has 
been arranged for Sunday, October 15, to 
take place in the Blithner Hall. The pro 
gram will be carried out by the advanced 
pupils of Professor Mayer-Mahr. 
x oe ae 

Legrand Howland’s Opera Sung in Italy 

\ccording to letters received in New 


‘grand Howland, the American 
and impresario, has been present- 


York, Le 


Cf mi pe Ser 


ing his opera, “Sarrona,” in Vercelli, Italy, 
with much success The opera will be 
heard also in other Italian cities. 


WEEK OF NOTEWORTHY 
EVENTS IN PROVIDENCE 


Boston Orchestra and Russian Ballet, 
Kathleen Parlow, Mary Garden and 
George Harris the Attractions 


vents of the last 
appearances of the 


PROVIDENCE, Oct. 26 
few days have included 


Moston Symphony Orchestra, with Kath 
leen Parlow, soloist; the Russian Imperial 
Ballet, Mary Garden and her concert com 
pany, and George Harris, Jr., in a recital 
under auspices of the Listeners’ Club. 
The Boston Orchestra opened its thirty 
first season here at Infantry Hall Tuesday 
evening for the first of a series of five con 
certs. Beethoven's “Eroica Symphony anc 
Liszt's symphonic poem “Tasso,” were the 
principal numbers presented by Conductor 
Fiedler. Miss Parlow played Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto in B minor with superb fire and 


faultless technic. 
beauty of 
marvel at It 
Providence and 
utmost en 


energy, finished stvle and 
Che richness of her tones and 
her phrasing were things to 
was her first appearance in 
the big audience was 
thusiasm. 

he Russian ballet appeared at the Prov 
idence Opera House on the same evening 
M. Mordkin was still absent through ill 
ness, but the other dancers, headed by Ju 
lia Siedowa and Alexander Volinine, gave 
a beautiful and artistic performance of 
“Coppelia” and other numbers 
Podesti led the orchestra ad 


moved to 


Delibes’s 
Vittorio 
mirably. 
Miss Garden made her first Providene: 
appearance last Iriday at Infantry Hal: 
under the local management of the Provi 
dence Musical Association. The audience 
was not over large, but it was most free 
with its applause and its liking for Miss 
Garden was unmistakable. Paul Morenzo. 
the Spanish tenor, and Herbert Sachs 
llirsch, pianist, with that admirable accom 
panist, André Benoist contributed much to 
the audience’s pleasure 
Harris Jr., is prime 
Providence lor his recital on 
Vlonday he l‘rench, Ger 
man and English and the delicacy and re 
linement of his art, together with his sym 
pathetic vocal quality, called forth their 
inevitable tribute of applause and recalls 


G. F. H 


George alwavs a 
favorite in 


sang selections in 


Music as a Business 
[Harry R. Detweiler n ihe Lyre,.] 

[ believe that day we shall all be 
lleve in publicity to the extent of giving 
the busy world a chance to get the best out 
of each gen and to comnensate him 
in turn while is yet day; and that it will 
he mide: a virtue for ionals to 
study ways and means just ther bus 
men. lor we admit it, 
all in business; or, if we’re not. we're 
beggars at the last 


SOM ¢ 


protess 
as cd 
iness may as well 
we're 
only 
for Fanning 


Additional Engagements 


and Turpin 


had 
SCa 


Although their coast-to-coast tour 
been booked almost entirely before the 


son began, six additional engagements came 


in on a single day last week for recitals by 
Cecil Fanning and Harry Turpin. They 
were for appearances in Auburn, N. Y 
New York City, Chicago, Cincinnati, Pen 
sacola, Fla., and Newark, N. J. 





™ ADAMOWSKI | SLUMOWSKA 


TRIO se. @. ate Pe 





Mr. J. Adamowski 
Exclusive Management, PITT F. PARKER, 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


he Eminent Polish Planiste in Recitai 
ys Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Exclusively 


"Phone, Main 4087-W 


The American String Quartette 


Miss Costregy — 1, 1st Violin. 
he performance ts) 
oan emotiona’ quality. 


Adwu:ctss: 


"*—PHILIP 


Miss Evsiyn Street, 2d Violin. Miss Edith Jewell, Viola. 
f the quartet was interesting by reason of its vitality, 


HALE 
THE AMERICAN STRING QUARTETTE, 


Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, Violoncelle 
enthusiasm 


March 12, 1909, 
Medfield, 


in Boston Herald, 


Mass. 


MARIE-THERESE BRAZEAU 


PIANISTE 


Prawns 


GR 


Miss 
Anna 


Symphony Chambers 


USHING CHILD 
WETHERN 
MILLER WOOD 


Contralto Soloist and Teacher 
Studio: 509 PIERCE BUILDING, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Contralto, Soloist, Teaching 
Lang Studios 
6 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


PIANIST—-TEACHING 


Steinert Hall, 
32 Crawford Street, 


Studio, Boston 


Home address, Roxbury 


Mezzo-Contralto, Soloist and Teacher 

Soloist: Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, 
Kneisel Quartet, etc 


Studio: Pierce Bidg., Copley Sa., BOSTON 


BOSTON, MASS 
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AMERICA 


November 4, 1911. 





OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the Rudiments of tone placing to artistic 
finishing for concert, oratorio, and opera. 
Teacher of Mme. Marie Rappeld. soprano, 
Metropolitan Opera Co.; me. Bernice 
de Pasquali, soprano, Metropolitan 


a Company; me. Josephine Ja- 
cob contralto, formerly of the Con- 
rie Grand Opera Company; Allen 
Hinckley, wages ~* th ae Opera 
Co.; Henri Scott, basso, Chicago 
Grand “aR Co.3 Rudolf Berger, 
tenor, Royal O Berlin; Orville ar- 


rold, tenor, anhattan Opera House; 
Leon Rains, basso, Royal Opera, Dresden; Mme. 
Sara Anderson, soprano, Grand Opera, Australia 
and Germany; Kathleen Howard, contralto, Grand 
Opera, Darmstadt; Mme. Carol Ortman, soprano, 
Grand Opera, Chemnitz; Irvin Myers, baritone, 
Grand Opera, Italy, and other prominent singers. 
Studio, 64 E. 34th St. Tel. 9054 Mad. Sq. New York, 
Resume teaching Oct. 2nd 


ELSA 


TROETSCHEL 


Concert Pianist 
Address, 411 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, 1376-J Bushwick 


GATTY SELLARS 


Solo Organist Queen’s Hall London Concerts 


American Tour, Nov. to April, 1912, with 
The King’s Trumpeter in the Coronation Music 
nadie our, Sept. 25 to Nov. 5 


BREWER AGENCY, 1303 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
kMMA WALTON 


HODKINSON 


COLORATURE SOPRANO 
Lecture Song Recitals. ‘‘Romance and 
Sung of the American Indian."' “American 
Women Composers.” 

Voice Specialist: N.Y. Studio, 

1947 Broadway, cor. 66th St. 
Permanent Suburban Res. Studio: Grantwood-on-Palisades, N. J. 
*Phone 146 Cliffside 


Address: 





PEDRO GUETARY 


TENOR 
uate of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, Londons 


Voloe Production and Bel Canto Taught by 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION. Opera, Oras 
torlo, etc,, assisted by Augusta Osborn. 


Studio, 2 West 95th Street Telephone, 10100 Riverside 





WEIGESTER VOCAL STUDIOS 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION FOR THE SINGER 


Very Superior Training at Moderate Expense 
Booklet on request 


Capable Assistants 
ROBERT G. WEIGESTER, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 








WALTER S. YOUNG 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Choirmaster, St. Luke’s Church, Montclair, N. J. 
(Since 1898) 


Studios, 801-802 Carnegie Hall,N. Y. Tel. 1350 Columbas 
Res. Studio, 9 Francis Pl., Montclair. Tel. 284-1 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


Regina De Sales 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
et. . Rue de Villejust (Ave. du Bois de Boulogne), Paris 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist 
1352 EAST 62d STREET, CHICAGO 
STUDIO 


519 FINE ARTS BUKDING 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITON E—Recital, Oratorio, Concert 
Management : 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall 
Also a few serious pupils at his residence-studio, 
563 Park Ave., N. & corner of 62d Street. 





FLORENCE 


AUSTIN 


VIOLINIST 


Management: RENARD & SHAW 
25 W - 42d Pest. New York 
idress, 133 East 34th Street 





IN CHICAGO’S SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS 


Harry Detweiler a Busy Teacher- 


-New Compositions by Paul Stoye— 


Honor for Edna Gunnar Peterson 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, October 30, 1911. 


ARRY DETWEILER, director of the 
Columbia Conservatory of Music and 
Art at Aurora, LIL, reports the unprece- 
dented success of that institution. He has 
pupils from eight States of the Union in 
his classes. Mr. Detweiler spends two 
days every week teaching at the Drake 
School of Music. 

Paul Stoye, whose compositions for 
piano are played the world over, has re- 
ceived proofs of two new works from his 
publishers. Mr. Stoye came to America 
last Spring to join the faculty of the Chi- 
cago Musical College. 

The third A£olian recital was given in 
Music Hall Tuesday afternoon. Allan 
Dixon, tenor, was the soloist and James 
G. MacDermid presided at the piano. 

Cecil Fanning, baritone, gave a delightful 
recital at the Northwestern University 
School of Music last Thursday evening. It 
was the second artist’s recital of the series. 
Among the native composers exploited on 
this occasion was Lulu Jones-Downing, 
whose song “June” was given—the com- 
poser presiding at the piano. 

A piano recital was given Monday eve- 
ning by Emil Liebling in Kimball Hall. 
The program was not only varied, interest- 
ing and instructive, but the playing of it 
was marked by scholarly and authentic 
readings. 

The big special issue of The Examiner 
Saturday had a musical review by Maurice 
Rosenfeld which stated the present enrol- 
ment of local musical schools aggregated 
25,000 persons. 

The special Fall issue of Musicat AMER- 
ICA continues as the wonder of the season 
in musical circles, winning unqualified ad- 
miration of all who perused it—and their 
name is legion. 

The Sherwood Music School gave the 
third recital of its season last Saturday, the 
program being presented by Helen Roy and 
Karl Formes. 

truno Steindel, ’cellist, Mrs. Bruno 
Steindel, pianist, and Hans Letz, concert- 
meister of the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra, gave a fine program in fine fashion last 
Monday evening in Orchestra Hall for the 
benefit of St. Joseph’s Hospital. 

Juan MacLeah is organizing a Bach a 
cappella choir at his studios in the Chi- 
cago Musical College building. The first 
concert is planned for early in February. 

Ellen Munson, associated with the Illinois 
School of Music in aurora, recently gave a 
successful piano recital in Omaha, Neb. 


Winnifred Hull, a young pianist of 
Ivanston, Ill, has been decidedly compli- 
mented in being appointed as the piano ac- 
companist for the big choir of the Sunday 
Evening Club in Orchestra Hall. 

Evaline Fulcher, soprano, pupil of Wil- 
liam A. Willett of the Sherwood Music 
School, has been engaged as soloist of the 
North Congregational Church of Engle- 
wood. 

The Cosmopolitan School Artist Series 
will be inaugurated in Auditorium Recital 
Hall Thursday evening by Marie Schada, 
piano; Fritz Itte, violin, and Day Williams, 
‘cello, in a program of chamber music, as- 
sisted by Harriet Case, soprano. 

Herbert Miller, baritone, and Elena 
Moneak, violinist, were the soloists at the 
celebration of the harvest festival at the 
Ridge Club in Morgan Park last Saturday 
evening. 

Leon Marx, violinist; Kurt Wanieck, 
pianist; Charles LaBerge, baritone; Clara 
L. Thurston, harpist, and Mrs. Leon Marx, 
accompanist, gave an interesting and 
largely attended concert last Friday eve- 
ning at La Grange, for the benefit of St. 
Francis Xavier’s Church. 

The choral class of the Chicago Musical 
College is rehearsing for early perform- 
ance Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” Act II, and Wag- 
ner’s “The Flying Dutchman,” Act IIT. 

Otto Meyer, violinist, and his talented 
sister, Marie Meyer, gave a charming joint 
recital recently at the Opera House at La- 
porte, Ind. Harry Culbertson has booked 
them both extensively for the coming sea- 
son. 


Samuel B. Garton, manager of the Chi- 
cago Choir Bureau, has recently supplied 
five of the best Evanston church positions 
besides several in other cities. Mr. Garton 
is to have the management of the Chicago 
recital of Oscar Seagle, which takes place 
November 12 at Music Hall. 

Edna Gunnar Peterson, a brilliant young 
pianist, has been engaged to play Rudolph 
Gianz’s Concertiick at the regular concerts 
of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra on De- 
cember 29 and 30 at Orchestral Hall. This 
is one of the greatest compliments ever 
conferred upon a young pianist in this city. 

Rose Lutiger Gannon sang the Reiss ar- 
rangement of Root’s “Beloved Columbia” 
when President Taft was a guest of the 
Sunday Evening Club last week at Or- 
chestra Hall. 

Zetta Gay Whitson, who has been a fa- 
vorite in violinistic circles in this city, 
sailed last week to resume her studies with 
her old teacher, Theodore Spiering, in Ber- 


lin. jj mm 





LE BRUN OPERA COMPANY 


First Fortnight of Tour Brings Success 
to Chicago Organization 


Cuicaco, Oct. 30.—Fritz N. Huttman 
writes from the West that the Antoinette 
LeBrun Grand Opera Company has en- 
joyed phenomenal success the first fort- 
night of its season. It has appeared in 
Warrensburg at the State Normal School; 
Raker College at Baldwin, Mass.; a gala 
performance under special auspices at 
Reno, Okla.; at Kinghsher, Okla., under 
auspices of Commercial Club, at Weather- 
ford, Okla; State Normal School, Tonk- 
awa, Okla.; State University Preparatory 
School, Anthony, Kans.,and Newton, Kans. ; 
at Osage City, Kans., under direction of 
E. A. Bailey; in Leavenworth, Kans., un- 
der auspices of High School; State Normal 
School at Peru, Neb., and Redfield, So 
Dak., for Redfield College, and at Aber 
deen on the regular course. Many had to 
be turned away at these performances. 
The demand has been so strong for the 
company with some of the dates so distant 


that special trains have been used. During 
the past week the company has been go 
ing through South Dakota and Iowa 

=p A F 


Mr. and Mrs. Huss to Tour South 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, who 
are to give again this season their ar- 
tistic joint recitals will be heard in the 
South and Middle West during November. 
[hey will give the opening recital of the 


‘Artist Recital Courses” in three cities, 
Memphis, in the Beethoven Club’s series; 
Richmond, with the Women’s Club, and in 
I'remont, O., for the Matinée Musicale. 


WINNIFRED LAMB’S RECITAL 


Gifted Chicago Pianist Proves 
Merit in an Exacting Program 


Her 


Cuicaco, Oct. 30.—Harry Culbertson 1n- 
troduced Winnifred Lamb, pianist, in Mu- 
sic Hall Thursday evening with a program 
that was interesting to a degree and de- 
lightfully set forth. Miss Lamb is a svelte 
and striking figure, a pronounced person- 
ality, a player of wonderful technical facil- 
ity and tonal beauty. Generally her work 
was singularly concise, well thought out 
and had fine color to recommend it to a 
critical audience. 

Bach’s Choral Prelude, Brahms’s Fifth 
Sonata, Scarlatti’s “Pastorale”’ and “Cap- 
riccio,’” Godowsky’s arrangement of the 
Rameau “Tambourin” and Debussy’s “Eve- 
ning in Grenada” were among the offerings 
that had interesting exposition. C. E.N., 





John Barnes Wells in Syracuse 


N. Y., Oct. 30—John Barnes 
Wells, tenor, of New York, formerly of 
Syracuse, was soloist at the Morning Mu- 
sical recital Wednesday. His singing of 


SYRACUSE, 


the “Raconto di Rodolfo” from “La Bo- 
héme” and the songs “In the Foggy Dew,” 
Loomis, and “Mammy,” Harriet Ware, 


were heartily applauded and he responded 
to several encores 

The Symphony Concert, 
l‘rederick Wepes, given at the Grand Op 
era House Sunday afternoon, furnished a 
good program to a small but appreciative 
uudience. Pauline Baumer, soprano, sang 
the “Jewel Song” from Faust with much 
brilliancy, and Ada played the 
First Movement from Tschaikowsky’s 
Concerto in B Flat Minor. L. uw. K. 


directed by 


Shinman 








HARRY M. 


GILBERT 


PIANIST 
En Tour with 
Mr. David Bispham 


Address, c/o LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


MSS os GREENE 


COMPOSER 
Teacher of Singing—Operatic Coach 
134 Carnegie Hall New York 


| /Morton Adkins 


BARITONE 
Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall 
St. Louis Office: 1120 Olive Street 
DAVID MONTAGNON, Mer. 
Personal A ress 


34 West 44th Street New York 


PAUL 


DU FAULT 


Tenor 
Management, E. S. BROWN, 42 W. 39th St. 
THEODOR 


VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Director of the Gordohn Trio 
Recitals, Concerts, Musicales 
Advanced Pupils. Tel. 3320 Col. 
Address: The Ansonia, B’ way & 73St., N. Y. 


ARENS VOCAL STUDIC 


308 W. 66th St., New York 
Studio Reopens Monday, Sept. 25 
































New Songs by 


Frank La Forge 


Published by SCHIRMER Ready Nov. 1 
Sung by MME. SEMBRICH 
“Before the Crucifix,’’ 
“Spuk,”’ ‘‘Wherefore,’’ 
Also ‘‘Romance” for Piano. 


RUYSDAEL 


BASSO—Metropolitan Opera House 























Mme. 


FLLA BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANISTE and TEACHER, also 
Vocal @oach and Accompanist 


refers to Mme. Louise Homer (of the Metropolitan 
Opera), Mr. Frederic Martin (the renowned basso) 


Apolicatioas made at 69 West SSth Street, New York 


Walter Henry Hall 


CONDUCTOR 
Director of Choral Music 
at Columbia University 


Brooklyn Oratorio Society t 





University 


University Chorus 
Festival Chorue 


Flushing Chorus 
New Rochelle Oratorio Society 


Address: 2° Bat. 116th St.. N.Y: 
Cn ©°PH 


GOTSCH 


SOLO 'CELLIST 


Concert—Recital—Instruction 


Head of ‘Cello Dept., Conservatory of Musical Art. 
Personal address: 72 East 86th St., New York. Tel. Lenox 4024 


CHRISTIAAN, Violinist ELEANOR FOSTER, Pianst 


KRIENS 


TRIO QUARTET 


Address Telephone: 
3S1 West S7th Street, New York 6391 Columbus 





Assistant to Mr. Oscar Saenger 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation, Operatic Coaching 


Address, 124 E. 92d Street New York 


Telephone, 4881 Lenox. 





STOJOWSKI 


THE POLISH PIANIST AND COMPOSER 


Limited Number of Advanced Students A 
Applications to Mr. STOJOWSKI, care of ng 
Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








ANNE SHAW FAULKNER 


LECTURER 


LECTURE RECITALS 


MARX E, OBERNDORFER 





“Parsifal” **Nibelungen Ring” 


With Stereopticon 


**Pelleas et Ic **Salome’ 


712 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICACO. 


FLORENCE 


Personal Ad freee, Me 'Broad§{St., 
Newark, N ). . 525-W Market 


HINSHAW 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


Ni U i FO R D Formerly with Conried Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Under exciusive management 


HAENSEL & JONES, 1 €. 42d Street New York 





BARITONE 


Metropolitan Opera Company, New York 


CONCERTS nde" direction of WALTER R. ANDERSON, 
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PHILADELPHIA AMATEURS IN AN ADMIRABLE “CARMEN ” Sao. ae be ae ae ee 


satisfactory but in some respects of an 


excellence that placed him above the rank 


Operatic Society’s Production Quite OC Re? nf Ne ~ ae eas 
Able to Stand Comparison = _, in Alice Glassmire = Operatic. Society 
with Many Professional Per- one, in fact, who may be said to have car- 
formances.—Thirty-third An- Peachey a F tcall ggeiel ay pepe 
niversary of Premiere of the 
Bizet Opera in Philadelphia 


winsomely demure Aicaela, ane was alto- 

gether so charming that one wondered how 
HILADELPHIA, Oct. 26.—At the 
Academy of Music last evening, the 











Don José ever could have forgotten her. 
ler voice is a clear, vibrant soprano, of 
especially free, brilliant high tones, and 
she sang the difficult third act aria so flu- 











Philadelphia Operatic Society gave the ently and with so much expression that the 
first performance of its sixth season—and audience enthusiastically demanded _ its 
its fifteenth production—appearing in repetition. As Escamillo Bourke Sullivan, 


formerly with the Bostonians, and in pro 
fessional operatic work for several years, 
but who has settled down in Philadelphia 
as a business man, showed fine authority 
of manner, looking every inch—and a good 
many of them—the intrepid bull fighter 
and singing in sonorous tones, his render 


“Carmen” before an audience that did not 
fall far short of “packing” the house 
While this remarkable local organization, 
made up for the most part of amateurs, 
has presented such operas as “Faust,” 
“Aida,” “The Huguenots” and “Norma, 

and has never had anything even approach 


ing a failure, Bizet’s opera was one of its ing of the “Toreador Song,” being so ef 
most difficult undertakings, and it may in fective that a repetition was _ inevitable 
all justice be said, one of its most suc Others in the cast who did much toward 
i the success of the performance were 


cessful. Although the performance 
brought the society into even more direct 
comparison than usual with the big pro 
fessional companies and it is to be remem 
bered also that this opera will open the 
season at the Metropolitan Opera Hous« 
on Friday evening of next week, there is 
much in the way of sincere praise, even 


llelma Fritz and Eva Allen Ritter, as the 
two coquettish Gypsy maidens, /'rasquita 
and Mercedes; Dr. S. H. Linschutz, who 
deserves special mention for his admirable 
singing as Nemendado: Morris Ware, as . 
Morales; Charles R. Butchenhart, as Zu 
niga, and H. S. MacWhorter, as Dancairo 






















when the inevitable comparisons have been New York on October 24, The opera was splendidly mounted, with 
made, to be spoken for last evening's per with Minnie Flauk 0s the much spectacular ettect, the large chorus, 
formance. It is not necessary nor fair, for cigarette girl. In the in admirably trained by Stanley Muschamp, 
that matter, to judge the Operatic Society itial presentation here Sieg and the wonderful amateur ballet with ( 
by the highest professional standard, but fried Behrens was the mu Ellwood Carpenter as ballet master, led by 
some there are who persist in doing it sical director, as he was Helen Rigby, a premicre, whose pirouet- 
and even they cannot but wonder and ad again last night. ting equals the performance of many a 
mire. In the cast last evening professional danseuse, was once more a 


greatly admired feature. 





I’special interest was attached to last Carmen was sung by Nan 


night’s presentation of “Carmen,” in that cis France Cranmer, who The production was under stage man- 





it marked the thirty-third anniversary of has had some professional agement of Edward S. Grant. The so 
the first performance of the Bizet opera in stage experience, and who had previously us by well-known prima donnas within ciety's next performance will take place 
Philadelphia, at the Academy of Music, on appeared with the Operatic Society as the last few years She looked, to January 25, 1912, when Donizetti’s vt Acia 
the evening of October 25, 1878, the first Siebel in “Faust,” and as Santussa in be sure, rather plump, but was not lacking 41 Lammermoor” will be given, with “The 
performance of the opera in America pre “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Mrs. Cranmer’ in grace or suppleness, her stage presence Ballet of the Four Seasons” from “The 
ceding that of Philadelphia by but one made a Carmen that compares very fa being quite in consonance with the char Sicilian Vespers.” \rtHuR L. Tupss 
night. The Mapleson Company sang it in vorably with many of those shown to acter—for the real Carmen, for all one 


knows, might have been just a bit pluny 
herself—and her acting was throughout 








while the later more serious scenes, with 
All Departments of the Conservatory are open through- the culminating tragedy, were carried 
out the summer, as during the school year. through consistently Vocally, Mrs. Cran 

Instructs, trai ns and educates: after the best methods of ; 


Foremost European Conservatories. The facultynumbers | '''S! WS not only satisfactory but artistic 
some of the Leading Musicians and Artists oj tener: and fre quently brilliant. | ler voice 1S a 
ELOCUTION MUSIC LANGUAGES mezzo ot good volume, especially effective 
Location Ideal with respect to home comfort and luxur- é had 








in its full, rich upper tones, and she 





ious Surroundings. The most completely equipped build- - 
ings devoted to music in America. Bey and resident no difficulty In encompassing all the vocal 
students may enter at any time. Illustrated Catalogue Free requirements of the role. In the fourth E “ngaged bv the |_eading Or- 


‘s MISS CLARA BAUR, Highland Ave., Oak St. & Burnet Ave. , Cincinnati, 0 act festival scene she appeared in the cos 
tume which was worn in the same act, on 


the same stage, by Clara Louis Kellogg, 
exactly thirty-three years ago last night; AMERICAN TOUR 1911-12 
Miss Kellogg, who is now Mrs. Carl 
Strakosh, sending the dress for the oc SOLOIST 
casion, with a large photograph of herself it] 
and her greetings to the society and to the with 
audience Th 
oo vie vis coe | Lheodore Thomas 


=m intelligent and comprehensive, the co 
aah CONSERVATORY of MU SIC. STABI ISHED 1867 4 quetry of ‘the part being vivaciously shown, Albert 
George Rothermal, who made his 


eye Miss Clara Baur, Directress. 
appearance with the society, was in ap- 


Arrives October 10th and opens season with the Boston | ?e@tance an ideal Dow José, and his acting, Orchestra 
Symphony Orchestra, October 19th. Only three dates 


open. Address: CHARLES L. WAGNER, Associate Man-| Fhe Master School > Eee rae 
of Music Presents Elgar’s Violin Concerto for 


sits with R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Blidg., New York Vocal Department. First Time in America 
Begins its 8th Season Oct. 23d. 
Mme. peel han or. Edward Falck 


chestras and Musical Societies. 











Management 














+ BARI and Eminent Faculty. R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Building 
L W q b () N CECIL FAN N iN G TONE Voice Trials October 19-20. Broadway and 26th St., New York 
. 96 CLINTON S8'T., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
A Accompanist: H. B. TURPIN 
BARITONE For terms and dates address 
WALTER R. ANDERSON, Manet H. B. TURPIN GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY 
5 West 38th Street New York | McIntire Building Dayton, Ohi¢ 


Touring all parts U. S., Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, West Indies 


THEODORA 
MMc. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN HUSS CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot, Zast End, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


STU R K OW R YD E R ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
MR. HENRY HOLDEN - | CONCERTS # n ORATORIOS FLORENCE Persona) Address 


PIANIST Recitals and Pianc instruction -_ SONG RECITALS 
tARS Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston Sym Bxclusive Management : SOPRANO 122 W. 114th St. 


Now En Tour PACIFIC COAST phony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. Quinlan International Musical Agency c RK 
4716 Lake Ave., (‘Phone Drexel, 3300) Chicago | Studio. StelawayHall Address, 144 E. 150th St., N.Y. Cie 1 W. 34th St. Now York NEw vo 


RAE. Exclusive Management nmR. y 
BMMA FREDERIC SHIPMAN _ tlttian 


Concert Direction 


: EMILIO DE GOGORZA 3835 FLOURNOY STREET, MYRON W. WHITNEY and ROMAYNE SIMMONS 


. Basso Pianist 
NOW BOOKING IN JOINT RECITAL FOR 1912 CHICAGO, ILL. AVAILABLE FOR DATES AFTER NOVEMBER 10. 1911 


i ER The Eminent Pianist In America, 1911-1912 























ALREADY ENGAGED BY THE 


N. Y. Philharmonic, 5 appearances Boston Symphony Sst. L s Symphony 
N. YY. Symphony Minneapolis Symphony Ch Thomas Orchestra + appear 
Cincinnati Symphony St. Paul Symphony ances, and many other leading societies 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall New York 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 


Oroars 
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by Richard Wagener’s “Faust Over- 


dG R 4 interesting feature was a first performance duced 
EO G FERGUSSON S BERLIN RECITAL of Reger’s cantata, “Die Weihe der ture” and a better introduction to a mu- 
iis se ihe 5k hare Nacht,” for contralto solo, male chorus and _ sical characterization of Mahler could 
Scotch-American Baritone and Teacher Reinforces High Opinions of orchestra. 2 his work is dedicated to Frau probably not have been chosen. | Nikisch 
Gertrude Fischer-Maretzki and is a typical conducted this work with all the buoyancy 
The effects and temperament of which he is master, 


His Artistic Accomplishments.—Two Appearances for Katherine Reger work in all its phases. 
are wonderful: but, as attaining instrumental effects to gladden 


that are produced are 
This number 


Goodson.—New Reger Cantata it seemed to me, purely calculated and not’ the heart of every musician. 

the outcome of a higher flow of musical represented the only change from the pro- 

Mu i l j ° {xce > , > “re ¢ _ , as “ " rr “uu: 
Bertin ~ aie lage anand get rendered also were Hugo thoughts. Nowhere were we able to re- gram two weeks previous. The “Kinder- 
> y, ~~ mg . olf’s Gesellenlied and the group of mark a logical and compelling climax. totenlieder,’ especially the fourth, was 
ctober /, . rte songs of Erich Wolff, The Italian \nd yet Reger is such a master of the rendered with such thrilling effect that at 
HE name of Georg Fergusson has be- ei pe Mit Pid sm onrerbe baritone, = technic ot composition, and so clever in the conclusion there was a momentary 
come so intimately associated with ; ined with his interpretative talent, makes his mode of construction, that one gladly silence before the mighty applause set 1m. 
a ane Rega age a him _ especially Suited for Hugo Wolf forgave much that seemed absolutely unin- Much of the praise was due to Mme. Lula 
Berlin concert season that the year would compositions. Unstinted praise. for Erich spired. Where Reger stands head and Mysz-Gmeiner, who, with her splendid con- 
not seem complete without his song re- Wolff's ac companiments, which represented shoulders above many other composers is_ tralto, rendered these so melancholy songs 
citals. If we should express any dissatis- r phase of — art, is called for. jn his subtle knowledge of his instruments, with an expression that was more than 
faction at all it would be to reoroach Mr Ss composer also, Wolff deserves to be which, of course, includes the solo voice merely clever interpretation; it was art and 

Eom nt © £0 reproach) “it. placed in the front rank of modern com- and the chorus. No more effective or- soul in one. 

Fergusson for devoting himself to concert posers. chestration than that. given this work can It is interesting to note how opinions 
differed regarding these works of Mahler. 


After hearing Katharine Goodson in her pe conceived. 








work so rarely. At the first concert on : ; 
Friday last, in the Beethoven Saal, he P'@"0 gre in the Beethoven Hall one Frau Fischer-Maretzki is an artist to her Musicians found themselves at diamet- 
again showed his mettle. Although having +. = bys ince wy pes ge Singer = ie linger tips, and in the Royal Cathedral rically opposite poles in judging them, but 
' sigs ss © first concert, besides adding that the pian- Chorus Berlin possesses a male chorus for all were unanimous in their praise of the 

to contend with a passing indisposition he ist gave as good an account of herself in which other cities might envy us. As for manner in which Nikisch conducted the 
carried out his very interesting program the more intimate music of a recital as in the audience. it was divided between indif Second Symphony Fried rendered the 
as only he who has learned to master his the broader style of a concerto. In fact, ference and hyper-enthusiasm symphony with an impetuous fire that at 
art is capable of doing. It is in moments features of which we had not been aware The first number on the program was times verged on bein~ spasmodic, doubt- 
such as these that a singer 1s tested. Any in her first concert here became very evi- Reger’s ie Minor Concerto, which Reger lesslv creating an effect that at times was 
untutored performer may produce a cer- dent, such as her exceedingly graceful conducted with «nore display of tempera thrilling. Nikisch produced it with the 
tain effect with a hale and hearty voice, but phrasing. It is essentially in a recital that ment and finesse than usual. The last two dignified grandeur and logical sequence of 
it is left to the real artist to make his a pianist has opportunity to reveal person- numbers were devoted to Hugo Wolf. tan self-contained master: musician. It ) 
hearers forget an indisposition. ' ality, and of this Miss Goodson certainly The three songs, which the composer has seemed to us that under Nikisch the work 

lhe impressiveness with which Mr. ler has no small amount. To this effect of jnstrumentated himself most. effectively. represented more interesting features than 
gusson rendered the songs of his hetero- individuality, perhaps, may be attributed “Denk es. Seele.”’” “Auf ein altes Bild” and ever before. The chorus and the soprano 
geneous program—older classics from the’ the fact that her rendition of Brahms did “Wevia’s Gesang” were eune with dramatic pila by Elfriede Gastte wae ontiatectney 
7th century, as well as modern composi- not seem to me to be as conspicuous as expression by Frau Fischer-Mareztki \ word of praise for ernhard Irrgang, 
tions by Hugo Wolf and by the evening’s that of Mozart, which was nothing short Keeutzer is. on the while « tere én who filled his place at the organ in a man 
accompanist, Erich Wolff, and also works of perfect. Miss Goodson’s superb technic dyctor. and ite reading of the principal ner that miata be taken as a ony atte | 
in French, Italian and German—gave evi- was always in evidence. Her program, of number of the evening was done with an 2 : O. P. Tacos. 
dence of the artistic stage the singer has which she knew how to adorn each number elasticity and brilliancy not readily to be ee _ ae 
attained within the last few years. We with unlooked for and interesting features, equaled. : ae ‘ah The annual announcement has been made 
have emphasized Fergusson’s model enun- comprised works of Mozart, Brahms, De- That on artist like the bass. Leon Raines, that Boito has at last completed his opera, 
ciation of the German often enough and bussy, A. Hinton, F. Gernsheim and Cho- should not sing before a larger audience “Nero,” on which he has been working for 
can only advise many a foreign singer to pin. than at his recital last Saturday at the over thirty years, but the usual denial has 
accept him as a standard in this respect. In Miss Goodson’s appearance with or- Sing Academy is to be most sincerely re followed the statement. 
Fergusson’s entire style of singing is dis- chestra at the Beethoven Saal she played gretted. For Raines is one of those few 

he among other numbers the Grieg Concerto operatic singers who make a decided hit 


tinguished and in everything he does 
displays good taste. | heard the artist sing in A Minor and the concerto in ID Minor in the concert hall. and that OSCAR 


Massenet's “Vision fugitive’ from “Héro- by her husband, Arthur Hinton. With His magnificent basso was in excellent 
diade with splendid ehect, mintis the op- rare elasticity Miss Goodson adapts herself condition, responding to every mood of the 
eratic fervor that we are accustomed to. to each composition, so that her various m- artist. His program comprised humorous 
terpretations are entirely distinct from as well as dramatic songs and gave the 
ARTHUR each other, bearing the stamp of individ- singer the opportunity to demonstrate his 
se yet reliable technic versatility. 


cong With wd —_ : | : astonishing 
she seems to have all dynamic grades ant First Philharmonic Concert of the Season BARITONE 


= Ri ED “ll & { M tonal shades at her command. As for her Thi , ¢£ Phill ic concert 
husband’s concerto it is melodious through- lis seasons frst ninarmonic conce 
= “ £ ** 2 <a 2 - a - 
out and represents a most grateful though under Arthur Nikisch, — _— Bae. YVES NAT, Pianist 
. Gameiner as assisting soloist, took place in 
meiner as assistiny 17 Rue Mozart, Paris, France 


deservedly. 





The Celebrated Russian Pianist ak bs cane btled ead ge agg the Philharmonie on Monday before a full 
Greatest Living Liszt Player chestration is superb, so that the enthusi house. The program being in the main a CONCERT TOUR: 
Steinway Plano Used. astic ovation at the conclusion was meant Uplication of the Mabler leier of the OCTOBER TO JUNE, 1911 and 1912 
Management: as much for the composer as for the sesellschaft der Musikfreunde, which took Management: 7 
R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Bullding pianist. place in the same hall under Oscar Fried R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Bidg., New York 
two weeks ago, the concert naturally in CHARLES L. WAGNER, Associate Manager 
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vited comparison. 


JULE S The very estimable pianist and con 
ductor, Leonid Kreutzer, gave a concert in 
Violinist the Sing Academy on the same evening Re Ste o: ate and 
In America Season 1911-12 with the Philharmonic Orchestra, Max ’ Pe 2 ‘ 
in Europe Season 1912-13 Reger, Frau Fischer-Maretzki and a num- *. ee 3 
f members of the court choir of the ie is 
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WHERE ORATORIO SINGERS FAIL 


Difficulties of Work with Orchestra, as Conductor Mollenhauer, 
of Handel & Haydn Society of Boston, Sees Them 








OSTON, Oct. 30.—‘It is surprising how 


often good singers, even excellent 


singers, succeed in distorting the rhythm 
and musical sense when they have occasion 
to sing with orchestra,” remarked Emil 
Mollenhauer, the able 
musical organiza- 
tions, including 
the Handel and 
Haydn Society and 
Apollo Club, dur 
ing a chat with the 
MusicAL AMERICA 
representative re 
cently. 

“The 


this failure 


cK mnducte T of 


many 





reason for 
to pro 





duce desirable le 

gitimate effects,” 

continued Mr. 

Mollenhauer, “lies 

not in that the art 

ist has not been 

properly trained in Emit Molienhauer 
the art of voice 

production, but that there has been a lack 
of proper investigation into the require 
ments and possibilities of the work to be 
performed, under the guidance of on 
competent to coach the singer in this par 


ticular work. 


“Take for example the four opening 
recitatives for soprano in ‘The Messiah. 
The great possibilities in these passages 


are at times completely lost, or seriously 
slighted, by singers who have not become 
sufficiently familiar with them, and it 1s 
certainly difficult to see how singers can 
expect to make their audiences appreciate 
values in the works they are singing, if 


they do not themselves feel these values 
and understand them As a matter of 
fact, in order to gain perfection in detail, 
continuous hard work and study must be 
done by old as well as young artists. | 
am often asked if I do not get tired of 
‘The Messiah,’ which has been produced 
so many times by the Handel and Haydn 
Society, and my answer is always, ‘No,’ 
because I am constantly finding new beau 
ties in this work and places for improve 
ment in its interpretation. | do not mean 
by this that singers should confine their 
studies or concentrate their energies to 
strongly upon one work or a series of 
works in any one school, but I do -+eliey 
that, when an artist has secured the funda 
mentals of good singing and has *ecome 
something of a master in voice production, 
only about one-half of the battle has been 


fought, and it is then for the singer to 
become a diligent student of interpretation. 

“In Bruch’s ‘Arminius,’ to be produced 
by the Handel and Haydn Society this sea- 
son, there is an exceedingly difficult tenor 
solo part requiring far more than ordinary 
study; in fact, it a man not only of 
fine voice but marked de 
temperament. 


needs 
possessed to a 
gree of 

“The singing of opera in concert form 
presents even more pitfalls to the singer, 
from the purely vocal standpoint, than the 
giving of opera with stage setting and 
dramatic action. For this kind of work the 
artist requires quite as careful coaching 
as in the field of oratorio. Most singers 
have but little conception of what liberties 
it is take when singing with 
orchestra, and the successful concert and 


possible to 


oratorio singer of to-day gives quite as 
much attention to proper coachine as to 
his earlier studies.” 


Mr. Mollenhauer speaks with the author 
ity which comes from many years of 
varied experience in music, covering a pe 


riod since he was ten vears of age, when 
he made his first appearances as a violinist. 
He was one of the first violins with the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra and _ late 


with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 


played with the New York and Brooklyn 
Philharmonic Society. For the last thir 
teen years he has been conductor of the 


Handel and Haydn Society, and has been 
instrumental in building up this organiza 
tion to its present state of excellence, 
which places it in the lead of choral or 
ganizations in the country. When Mr 
Mollenhauer assumed directorship it was 
necessary to canvass for recruits, where 
now there is a large waitin~ list of singers 
anxious to join. a ae 3 


Chorusless Grand Opera Success 


he the Motley Opera Com 
pany, headed by Irancis Motley, the noted 
has ascribed to the novel 
scheme of the company in presenting opera 
in English in costume, but without the aid 
of a chorus. The entire opera is presented 


Success ol 


basso, been 


in each case, the plot being carefully fol 
lowed to its conclusion, so that nothing is 
lost by the omission of the choruses. Such 
operas as “The Mikado,” “Carmen,” “Pina 


fore,” “Faust,” “Bohemian Girl,” “Martha,” 
etc., are included in the company’s enlarged 
repertoire of thirty operas, and the man 
ager predicts that by November 15 all dates 
will be closed up to February, 1912. The 
personnel of this company includes, besides 
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Mr. Motley, Marie Revelle, the American 
soprano; Rosemarie Campbell, formerly 
with the Aborn Opera Company; George 
Gillet, the tenor, who is well known in 
New York and vicinity, and Deborah 
Byrne, the pianist, who is the accompanist 
where no orchestra is used. 


SINGS AT CHURCH DEDICATION 


Mme. Osborn Hannah, Opera Star, 
Heard with Pleasure in Chicago 
Cuicaco, Oct. 28.—-For three years prior 
to going abroad to enter the operatic field 
in 1904, Mme. Jane Osborn Hannah was the 


soprano in the First Methodist Church 
(Northwestern University Church) at 
Evanston, Ill. This position, which has 


always been one of the most, if not the 
most, lucrative in Chicago, had been filled 
by nearly every prominent soprano in Chi 
cago previous to Mme. Hannah’s engage 
ment there. 

Mrs. Lucille Stevenson is the present in 
cumbent and is the leading spirit in the 
splendid quartet under the direction of 
Marion Green. Mme. Hannah “Re 
joice Greatly” from the “Messiah,” at the 
morning service, which was the dedication 


Sang 


service She received a most cordial wel- 
come from her many friends and admirers 
in the church and after the close of the 


services was assured from all sides that the 
action of the committee in securing her 
services for the dedication was most heart- 
ily approved 

Mme. Hannah returned to New York 
to-day to remain until the opening of the 
operatic season in Philadelphia early next 
month. 


Klibanski Pupil’s Operatic Success 


Sergei Klibanski, the Russian baritone 
and teacher, who, in his year and a half in 
\merica has established for himself a place 


in the musical life of New York, has re 
ceived word that Tilly Jansen, a former 
Berlin pupil, has won a great success in 
opera. Miss Jansen, who is a soprano, re 
cently appeared as the Goose Girl in 


Humperdinck’s “WKonigskinder,” in Lubeck, 
Germany, where she is singing as one of 
the regular members of the local opera 
Mr. Klibanski will be heard in many 
cocerts this season He will appear on 
November 2 and 3 in three concerts in Day 
ton, O., November 10, with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, Hamilton, ©0., No 
vember 12 at Western College, Oxford, O 


Florence Austin Back from West 


returned 
series ot 


violinist, has 


work after a 


\ustin, 
York 


l‘lorence 
tO her New 


concerts in the West. Her last concert 
was in Winona, Minn., where she was 
viven an enthusiastic reception. Tler pro 


gram on this occasion was comprehensive, 
and was performed with an = impeccalbl 
technic and a singing quality of tone that 
The audience 
program |}y 
\ustin 


occasioned special comment 
recognized the merit of the 
demanding many \larian 
an excellent accompanist 


encores 
WaS 


Alexander Heinemann, the baritone, took 
leave of his Berlin friends with a song re 
cital sailing for his Amer 
ican 


before second 


tour 





MME. SODER-HUECK BEGINS 
SEASON IN A NEW STUDIO 


Noted Contralto and Teacher Gives In- 
formal Musicales Weekly in Metro- 
politan Opera House Building 


Mme. Ada Soder-Hueck, who has just 
returned from Europe, is now installed in 
her tinely appointed studios at the Metro 
politan Opera House Building, No. 1425 
Broadway, where she is giving informal re- 
ceptions and musicales once a week 

\lIme. Soder-Hueck, who 1s a deep stu 




















Mme. Ada Soder-Hueck, Contralto and 
Teacher of Singing 


dent of the voice, has returned with many 
ileas from abroad, and when seen by a 
\MusicAL AMERICA representative ncurred 
with the views of many teachers in this 
city, that it is not necessary for the Ameri 
can girl to go abroad and study with a 
teacher in Paris or Berlin to acquire all 
the knowledge about voice placing and 
coaching which she can vet n this coun 
try. Mme. Soder-Hucck, who is. hersel{ 
the possessor of a contralto voice of very 
beautiful quality, has made a specialty of 
cultivating mal VOICES, ind numbers 
among her pupils some baritones and basses 
of great possibilities. She ts an authorized 
exponent of the Garcia met and th 
results she has obtained speak for then 
selves. 
Willy Hess’s Quartet will again be pr 


inent in Berlin’s concert life this seasor 
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EBANN’S NEW COMPOSITION PRESENTED 


’Cellist’s Theme and Variations a 
Feature of New York College 
of Music Concert 


concert of the New 
New York 
German Conservatory of took place 
a crowded house in Carnegie Hall 
Voigt, so- 
Alois 


Ebann, ’cel 


The annual faculty 
York College of Music and the 
Music 
before 
Louise 


last Sunday evening. 


August Fraemke, pianist; 
William 
soloists. The orchestra, un 
Carl Hein, played 
Wagner's 


prano; 
lrnka, 
list, were the 
der the able direction of 
“Les Préludes’ and 


violinist, and 


Liszt’s 
“Kaisermarsch.” 

Mr. Trnka gave considerable pleasure by 
Wieniawski’s D Minor Con 
displayed much ease in coping 
and played 


his wie rk in 
certo. He 
with its mechanical difficulties 


with spirit and brilliancy. Mr. Fraemke, 
whose abilities as a pianist have so fre- 
quently received recognition, gave Liszt’s 
IX Flat Concerto in masterly style, show- 


ing distinction and authority in his presen- 


tation of .the exacting music. He was re- 
called about ten times after the concerto. 
Mme. Voigt, who possesses a voice of 


sweetness and charm, delighted the audi- 
ence so much with the “Liebestod” from 
‘Tristan” that she could not escape an en- 
core and sang to her own accompaniment 
Reichardt’s “In the Time of Roses.” 
William Ebann was heard in his own 
“Theme and Variations’ for ’cello and 
orchestra. It is an interesting piece of 
work and its composer, while writing with 
skill and knowledge of his instrument, 
does not seek to keep the soloist constantly 
in the limelight. The theme is of much 











Dupont 
William Ebann, a Noted ’Cellist and 
Composer of High Attainments 


Photo by Aimé 


charm and the variations are commendably 
brief and show ingenuity and musicianship 
in their treatment. In his orchestration, 
too, Mr. Ebann has given many evidences 
of good taste and resourcefulness. He 
played the solo part with warmth of tone 
and poetic feeling. 





Enthusiasm Over Kubelik in Toledo 


Totepo, O., Oct. 26.—Kubelik made his 
third appearance in Toledo last night at 
the Valentine Theater under the local man 


Kathryn Buck. An enthusias 
tic audience greeted the violinist and his 
accompanist, Ludwig Schwab, and Kubelik 
seemed pleased with his reception, for he 
responded willingly with an encore at the 


agement of 














San Francisco Post. 


ALESSANDRO 


BONCI 


the greatest living illustrator of 
“bel canto,” will make an exten- 
sive concert tour through the 
United States and Canada from 
January to June, 1913. 


“His wonderful voice made 
San Francisco audiences | turn 
Latin.’’—W. O. McGeehan in the 
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the Italian method. 
ing of tone 
breath control is faultless. 





Signor Alessandro Bonci 


LILLA ORMOND. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with great inter- 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers wh have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
Her teach- 
production and 


wae, BELIA M YVALERI, The Rockingham, 1744-48 Broadway, New York 


“New Y ork, 1910. 


MbatnD tooo 





‘Signera Delia M. Valer 





end of a splendid program. While the 
theater was not packed it was the largest 
house that has ever greeted the artist here. 


F. E. P. 
Newark 





Rogers’ Delights 
Audience 


N. J., Oct. 28—A verv pleasing 
recital was given by Francis 
and Clifford Devereaux, 
in musical readings, with Bruno Huhn, 
composer, and Edith Levin at the piano, 
for the benefit of the Essex County Chris- 
tian Endeavor Fresh Air Fund at Wallace 
Hall Friday afternoon. Mr. Rogers was in 
excellent voice. His numbers included 
three songs by Huhn, for which both he 
and the composer received gratifying ap- 
plause. In Rubinstein’s “Not With An- 
gelo” and Reichardt’s “In the Time of 
Roses,” Mr. Rogers sang with a delicacy 
and tenderness of expression which moved 
the audience fully as much as did his su- 
perbly controlled and vigorous treatment 
of Loewe’s “Henry the Fowler” and Ker- 
nochan’s “Smugglers’ Song.” Mr. Deve- 
reaux was very nervous in a group of 
songs, but redeemed himself in a noble and 
well-given recitation of Longfellow’s “King 
Robert of Sicily” to the musical setting by 
Cole. ae 


Francis 


NEWARK, 
all-English 
Kogers, baritone, 





Bawden, Soprano, Signs with 


Manager Brown 


Harriet 


Harriet Bawden, a concert soprano, and 
soloist of the Church of the Pilgrim, in 
Brooklyn, has made arrangements with 
Manager E. S. Brown to handle her con- 
cert and professional business for the next 
two seasons. Miss Bawden is said to pos- 
sess a beautiful and well trained voice, 
which has brought her success in concert 
and recital. 


Riccardo Martin in Springfield, Mo. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Oct. 28.—The Amateur 
Musical Club, of which Mrs. Paul Starne 
is president, had a most auspicious opening 
to its season last night at the Chatterton 
Opera House, when. Riccardo Martin, tenor, 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave 
1 delightful recital, ably assisted by An 
drew Buell, pianist and accompanist, trom 


Milwaukee. It was Mr. Martin’s first ap- 
pearance in Springfield and he was received 
with great enthusiasm. Ilis leading num- 
hers were arias fre m “Tosca,” “Girl of 
the Golden West,” and the familiar “Ridi 
Pagliaccio” from Leoncavallo’s “I Pag 
liacci.” This last number was greeted so 
warmly that he repeated it. He also sang 
a number of very attractive songs. oi 


Leon Sampaix’s Indianapolis Recital 


28.—On Thursday 
the auditorium in the 
Music, Leon Sam- 
artist recital of 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 
evening at the Odeon, 
Metropolitan School of 


paix, pianist, gave the first 
the season under auspices ‘of this institu- 
tion. M. Sampaix’s program included the 


Tschaikowsky’s Sonata, in G, op. 37, the 
cndelssohn “Song without Words” No. 
%; a group of Grie» compositions; “The 
Butterfly” by Laballe, which served well to 
display the splendid technic of the artist, 
and the Chopin Polonaise in A flat, op. 53, 
given with the breadth of style and inter- 
pretative insight characteristic of M. Sam- 
paix, Mise Be 


RUSSIAN ORCHESTRA 
AND BALLET IN BOSTON 


Three Concerts by Balalaikas, Vocal 
Quartet and Dancers—The Irre- 
sistible Folksongs 


Boston, Oct. 28.—The Russian Balalaika 
Orchestra, the Russian Operatic Quartet 
and the “All Star Imperial Russian 
Dancers,” as the program designated them, 
appeared at the Boston Opera House on the 
evenings of the 26th, 27th and 28th. Mr. 
Mordkin was unable to appear with the 
dancers. The Balalaika Orchestra played 
some Russian folk songs and music by va 
rious composers, including Mr. Andreeff, 
with that fullness and richness of coloring 
and precision and delicacy of shading 
which make whatever they touch so de 
lightful that one almost forgets to inquire 


whether or not it is good music. When 
they play Rudolph’s aria from “La Bo- 


héme” you do not hear the voice of a 
Parisian poet; you hear the wind sweeping 
through a forest of a thousand wonderful 
voices. And even when Mr. Andreef con- 
ducts a waltz of his own in the Viennese 
vein or the rankest of parlor waltzes, it 
has such glorious color and swing that you 
simply listen and are willing to hear it 
played over again, which it generally is. 

Of course, the finest things on the pro- 
gram were the folk-songs. There were 
three for the Balalaika Orchestra alone 
and two more for a quartet of singers, ac 
companied by the instrumentalists. These 
singers were attired in: magnificent Rus- 
sian apparel, were very ill at ease, and 
probably owing to mervousness deviated 
considerably here and there from pitch. 
Yet the music was so wild and so full of a 
vitality all its own that even when the 
singers were off pitch it sounded natural. 
Nature herself has hardly learned, as yet, 
to follow the tonal system inaugurated by 
Johann Sebastian with his “Well-Tempered 
Clavichord,” and so the very vileness of 
the intonation seemed to add an extra ele 
ment of shrieking nature. 

The dancers had among them a few of 
those who appeared here last season with 
Mordkin and Pavlowa, and the presence 
of these was very enjoyable. Mme. Lopouk- 
owa and Alexander Volinine were cord- 
ially applauded and in the dagger dance 
the appearance of Mlle. Bronislawa Pajit- 
skaia was specially delightful. O. D. 
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General course with diploma. Special course in 
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PARIS SUCCESS OF ZINA BROZIA 


Boston Opera’s New Soprano Gives Striking Performance of Massenet’s 
‘‘ Salome ’?—The Ambroise Thomas Centennial 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5 Villa Niel, Paris, France, 
October 18, 1911. 


INA BROZIA, who will sing at the 
season for two 


Boston Opera this 

months, has just scored a brilliant success 
at the Gaité Lyrique of Paris as Salomé in 
“Hérodiade.” Her interpretation of Mas- 
senet’s work was strikingly original and 
of the highest artistic character. She is 
one of the sincerest and most conscientious 
artists it has been given me to see, and her 
love of her art is most apparent in the 
unsparing way in which she throws herself 
into the part. She is a remarkably com- 
plete artist, her singing and acting being 
on the same high plane of efficiency. 

“My contract provides for a two months’ 
engagement in Boston,” said Mlle. Brozia 
the other day, “but as I shall be over there 
three months in all I hope to have time to 
see other large centers and maybe to ap- 
pear before the public of New York, whom 
I am most anxious to face. 

“My attention is engrossed at present 
with the study of ‘La Forét Bleue,’ the 
new work by Louis Aubert, which is to be 
produced in Boston. I shall also sing the 
title role in ‘Thais,’ which has never been 
given in Boston, and my répertoire will also 
include ‘Manon,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Madama Butter- 
fly,” ‘Tosca,’ ‘La Bohéme.”’ On my return 
from America I will again enter the Paris 
Opéra during the Spring season. 

The Opéra Comique and the Grand 
Opéra have just celebrated the centennial 
of Ambroise Thomas. “Mignon” was given 
at the former, while Maurice Renaud sang 
“Hamlet” at the latter. Selections from 
Thomas’s various works were played be- 
tween the acts and Shakespeare and other 
heroes celebrated by him were imperson- 
ated on the stage to lay laurels at the foot 
of his statue. Ambroise Thomas lived to 
such an old age and his loving pupils of 
the Conservatoire are yet so numerous that 
the enthusiasm of the audience transcended 
all ordinary limits. 

Among the American singers engaged in 
Paris by Henry Russell for the Boston 
opera is Jane de Courcy, a favorite Amer- 
ican contralto in Paris society. She has 
been engaged for three years and will sing 
in the first production of “La Foret Bleue.” 

Jane de Courcy, who was formerly Flor- 
ence Todd, of New Orleans, is a niece of 
Chapman Heins, a banker of that city. She 
finished her musical education in Paris 
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with Mme. Krauss and Jean de Reszké. 
She had already sung with marked success 
in Monte Carlo at the side of Chaliapin in 
“Mefistofele”’ and in concert work in Paris, 
before Henry Russell’s attention was drawn 
to her 

John Parsons Beach, the American com- 





Zina Brozia, Soprano, Who Is to Sing 
“Thais,” “Tosca,” “Butterfly” and 
Other Important Réles with Boston 
Opera Company 


poser who is now living in Paris, has just 
returned from Pornic, a Summer resort in 
brittany, where he spent three months with 
his family and his brother, who came over 
to visit him. He has made a setting to 
Kipling’s “The Gypsy Trail,” for baritone 
and orchestra. He will remain here all 
Winter. 

Lucienne Bréval has just lost her father, 
M. Brenwald, who died Monday in his 
seventy-third year. The revival of “Le 
Cid,” which was to have taken place to- 
morrow, is therefore put off until Octo- 
ber 25 DANIEL LyNps BLOUNT. 


Paulo Gruppe in Berlin 


Bertin, Oct. 7.—Paulo Gruppe, the 
Dutch ’cellist, was heard here in recital on 
September 26, assisted by the pianist, Fred- 
eric Lamond, and added substance to the 
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international reputation which he already 
enjoys. Bechstein Hall was well filled, 
which is rarely the case in chamber music 
concerts. Gruppe is a young ’cellist who 
has mastered a thorough technic, and 
whose bowing is superb, producing a tone 
of enchanting beauty. Mr. Lamond is a 
pianist worthy of the highest regard, but 
he did not always adapt himself to the 
work of his partner. The program con- 
sisted of Brahms’s Sonata in F Major, the 
Sonata No. 2 in G Minor of Beethoven, the 
Chaconne for Violoncello of Bach and 
Beethoven’s A Major Sonata, No. 3. 





MME. ZIEGLER’S FACULTY 


Director Announces Plans of Institution 
in New Prospectus 


Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, director of the 
Ziegler Institute for Normal Singing, has 
announced .he plans of that institution for 
the coming year. In a recent prospectus 
she gives out the names of the following 
faculty: Walter L. Bogert, Gardner Lam- 
son, Ludwig Wielich, Anna E. Ziegler, t-lsie 
Ray Eddy, Esther M. Kendig, Miss B 
Hine, Miss E. Pyle, Miss R. Dubbs, Miss 
IX. Ferrer, Beatrice Raphael, Estelle S. 
Rodgers, Grace Harrison, Frank Kasschau, 
\ille. Bossace, Miss W. M. Palmer, Signor 
Saumell, Signor Manrigez, Dr. I. Ziegler, 
W. Brewer Brown, Ellie Barnato and Dr. 
l'rank Miller 

Concerning the ideals of the school, 
Mime. Ziegler writes in her prospectus: 

“ficiency is not the result of natural 
ability, but of careful scientific training. 
l’resent day efficiency in singing demands 
two-fold training, control of natural tend- 
encies and well-balanced expression. Faith 
in the teacher must be developed from clear 
recognition of the teacher’s capabilities and 
resources, and not from blind faith. All 
culture means control of nature. Voice 
ulture means control of natural singing.” 


Rubinstein as Conductor 
[ A. W. Moore in The Etude] 

Upon another occasion I heard him di- 
rect his “Ocean Symphony.” At his com 
mand was a well-trained orchestra; but | 
lad never heard its members play as they 
played under him. Electricity flowed from 
his finger-tips, his baton, his presence, 
forging golden links between himself and 
the men he held, as it were, in the hollow 
of his hand. Had I been stone deaf | 
should have found joy simply in watching 
Rubinstein conduct. 


DULUTH CONCERT COURSE 


Noted Recitalists, Minneapolis Orches- 
tra and Local Chorus to Participate 


DuLutH, MiInn., Oct. 28—The Duluth 
Concert Course for the season of IQI1I-19I2 
arranged by three of Duluth’s leading mu- 
sical enthusiasts, Stephen H. Jones, Z. W. 
llugo and Horace W. Reyner, is as fol- 
lows: Friday, October 13, the Alice Niel- 
sen Operatic Concert Company, with Ric- 
cardo Martin as special soloist, in “An 
Evening of Grand Opera”; Friday and Sat- 
urday, November 10 and 11, the Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer 
conductor, in conjunction with Duluth 
l‘estival Chorus, Horace W. Reyner con- 
ductor, Mme. Luella Chilson Ohrman, so- 
loist; Monday, January 15, Mme. Frances 
\lda in song recital; Tuesday, March 109, 
\lessandro Bonci in song recital; Friday 
and Saturday, June 7 and 8, Grand Spring 
Festival of Music, Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Duluth Festival 
Chorus, Conductors Emil Oberhoffer and 
Llorace W. Reyner. 

Of independent attractions there will be 
presented Lillian Nordica in recital, No- 
vember 17, and Rudolph Ganz in a piano 
recital with Liszt program on December 2. 

liorace W. Revner has been reappointed 
conductor of the Stillwater, Minn., Choral 
Club, and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast” and “Death of Minnehaha” 
will be given at the first concert early in 
January. For this concert the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra will be engaged, with 
imported soloists. 





Thirty-five Recalls for Eames and 


Gogorza in San Francisco 


SAN Francisco, Oct. 24.—Thirty-five re- 
calls were given Mme. Emma Eames and 
Emilio de Gogorza at their concert here to- 
night and two automobiles were required 
to carry away the flowers presented them, 
It was the most.enthusiastic reception they 
have had so far on their tour. 


Boston Orchestra’s New York Concerts 


The first pair of Boston Symphony con- 
certs in Carnegie Hall fall respectively on 
Thursday evening, November 9, and Satur- 
day atternoon, November Il. Che soloist 
at both concerts will be Mme. Schumann- 
Heink. On Thursday evening New York 
will hear for the first time Max Reger’s 
Overture to a Comedy \t the afternoon 
concert the symphony will be the “Eroica” 
of Beethoven. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





T will be remembered that the first taste 

of the music of the young Viennese prod- 
igy, Erich Korngold, which New York got 
last year in the shape of a trio for piano, 
violin and ’cello, did. not make it hungry 
for more. That work, as well as the pre- 
viously published piano sonata, stamped 
the thirteen-year-old composer as a 
satellite ‘of Richard Strauss and many 
shook their heads over what they consid- 
ered a pathetic case of misguided talent. 
Erich continued to write and Vienna per- 
sisted in applauding what he turned out, 
but New York heard no more for the time 
being. 


At present a new Korngold achievement 


has come up for consideration. This is a 
cycle of seven little pianoforte sketches 
entitled “Fairy Pictures,’* numbered as 


opus 3, and published in America by G. 
Schirmer. The sketches are entitled re- 
spectively “The Enchanted Princess,” ‘The 
Real Princess,” “Riubezahl,” “The Brown- 
ies,” “The Fairy King’s Ball,’ “The Brave 
Little Tailor’ and “The Fairy Tale Recites 
an Epilogue.” 

On playing over any one of these num- 
bers it is possible to note that Erich has not 
become as completely enmeshed in the toils 
of Strauss as was so generally feared. 
Strauss does still speak through many 
measures, it is true, but the boy has evi- 
dently opened his receptive faculties to 
musical influences from other quarters. He 
has in this instance done some delving 
among the harmonic idiosyncrasies of De 
bussy. Naturally he has not yet assimilated 
them to the extent of giving them forth in 
a style impregnated with his own individu- 
ality, but he has plenty of time for that. 
There is nothing particularly subtle in the 
manner in which he has sought to weld the 
various novel impressions he has received 
Its value lies mainly in the evidence it 
gives of his eagerness and ability to fertil- 
ize his talents and broaden his vision. 

But there is another aspect to these pieces 
which gives cause for even more satisfac- 
tion. The boy has a gift of melodic in- 
vention which his earlier writings seemed 

*“Farry Pictures.” By Erich Wolfgang Korn 
gold. Published by G. Schirmer, New York. 
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to belie. It is not supremely new or orig- 
inal melody, nor is he given to exploiting 
it as unreservedly as one might wish. But 
it exists and that is more than half the 
battle. One finds it especially exemplified 
in such numbers of the suite as “Ihe Real 
Princess,” the “Brave Little Tailor,” the 
“Fairy Tale Recites an Epilogue” and the 
“Fairy King’s Ball.” 

Apparently Korngold has sought to make 
certain of these pieces miniature symphonic 
poems with a very definite program, for 
there are descriptive titles over every few 
bars. In such things as “The Brave Little 
failor,” for instance, occur the following 
superscriptions: “The tailor hums a tune 
as he works,” “He strikes at flies,” “He 
muses,” “He seeks adventures,’ “They 
mock him,” “He rescues the princess,” and 
so on. Erich can hardly be credited with 
possessing a sufficient grasp of form to 
bind all the fragmentary musical illustra- 
tions of these matters into a very coherent 
whole. 

Such pieces as “Rutbezahl”—the “Bogey 
Man” of the Germans—and “The Brownies” 
are less interesting for their musical value 
than for their mere cleverness in, producing 
effects. The first of these opens curiously 
with a rapid upward rush of stinging chro- 
matic dissonances which soon give place to 
several measures of augmented chords of 
true modern French dye. A brief succeed- 
ing espressivo passage shows that young 
Korngold has not disdained to familiarize 
himself with the harmonic style ot our own 
Edward MacDowell. Erich’s “Brownies” 
are apparently very close cousins of Grieg’s 
Trolls and the piece echoes “In the rall of 
the Mountain King” from “Peer Gynt.” 
This reminiscence is not maintained 
throughout, for there is a middle section in 
the form of a lively waltz. ; 

A fascinating waltz rhythm also prevails 
through most of “The Brave Little Tailor.” 
But perhaps the most satisfying piece of 
the set is the “Fairy Tale Recites an Epi 
in which two well developed melo 


logue,” 
dies of considerable charm are decked up 
in sophisticated ultra-modern harmonies. 


Altogether the “Fairy Pictures” give a 
more favorable vision of Erich Korngold’s 
gifts than have his earlier doings. They 
are not always well written for the piano 
and the composer entert: ains an annoying 
fondness for its extreme upper register, 
toward which he hastens on the slightest 
provocation. But they show that the boy 
is progressing, that his ideals are broaden- 
ing even if their artistic manifestations be 
still crude and experimental. 





THE Ditson Press, which publishes much 
teaching material for the piano dur- 
ing the has recently added four 
pieces by H. L. Cramm,7 three of them op. 
16 and one op. 18, to its catalog. 

The first three are “The Gossips,” a dain- 
ty example of simple writing, “Rowing 
Song” and “A Morning Galiop.” In spite 
of the slight technical demand made on 
the performer the compositions are effec- 
tive and are written with much care and 
style. The “Rowing Song” is delicate in 
its thematic material, which is straightfor- 
ward, and in the “A Morning Gallop” there 
are some nicely managed bits that will help 
the young pianist along on his journey 
toward technical proficiency. 

‘Caps and Bells” (Marche Grotesque) is 
a little more difficult from the standpoint 
of technic, but is clear and pleasing in its 
musical ideas. All of the pieces are well 
designed and should meet with the ap- 
proval of all piano teachers who are anxious 
to meet with new pieces for use in their 
teaching. 

“Tue Gossips,” 


season, 


*“RowinG Sone,’ “A MorNING 


GALLop, For the piano. By H. L, Cramm, op 
16 Price 30 cents each. “Caps anp Betts” 
(Marche Grotesque). For the piano. ty H. L. 
Cramm, op. 18. Both published by the Oliver 


Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. Price 40 cents. 
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Zimbalist Selects His Accompanist 


Efrem Zimbalist, the youthful Russian 
violinist, has caused great rejoicing in the 
family of Samuel Chotzinoff, of No. 257 
ast Broadway, New York, by choosing 
him for accompanist in his tour of this 
country. Samuel is the youngest boy of a 
family of ten brothers and sisters, and his 
musical progress has not been all plain 
sailing. He earned enough money to go to 
college or two years, but was forced to 
leave last June. He then played behind 
the scenes in Leo Ditrichstein’s “The Con- 
cert.” When he learned that Zimbalist 
was coming to this country he set his heart 
upon persuading the violinist of his ability 
and succeeded in doing so in playing for 
him shortly after Zimbalist’s arrival. 





New Kriens Violin Sonata 


The second sonata for violin and piano 
by Christiaan Kriens has been accepted for 
publication by Albert Zunz Mathot, the 
Paris publisher, and will shortly appear. 
This sonata will receive its first public per- 
formance in this country when it is played 
by Witek, concertmaster of the Boston Or- 
chestra, in recital in that city. 


Francis Rogers’s New York Recital 


Francis Rogers, the baritone, will give 
his annual New York recital at Carnegie 
Lyceum on the afternoon of November 16, 
for which he is preparing a novel and in- 
teresting program. Other engagements not 
published before: November 17, Newark, 
N. J.; November 21, Summit, N. J.; No- 
vember 22, Farmington. 


WELCOME ADRIANO ARIANI 


Noted Pianist Guest of Honor at Ban- 
quet Given in New York 


Adriano Ariani, who arrived in this coun- 
try on October 24, was tendered a banquet 
by the prominent members of the Italian 
Club on Sixty-eighth street in New York 
on Thursday of last week. Among those 
invited to the banquet were Mr. and Mrs. 
Viafora, Mr. and Mrs. P. Gerli, the two 
brothers Yon, Mr. Haensel of Haensel & 
Jones, managers of Ariani; Mr. Burlington 
of the Evening World: Mr. Aldrich, the 
brother of the Times critic; Perry Averill, 
Valentino Garipoli, and many others. 

Mr. Ariani received a hearty welcome 
and consented to play several compositions 
of Chopin—the third Ballade, a Nocturne, 
the Polonaise in A Flat Minor, the Fan- 
tasia Impromptu, and Liszt’s Sixth Rhap- 
sodie. He displayed a facile technic and 
his interpretation left nothing to be de- 
sired. His touch is remarkable combining 
strength and velvety softness. 

Mr. Averill sang a Romance by Schu- 
mann and “Dio possente” from “Faust,” 
and Mme. Viafora added to the informal 
program, much to the delight of her 
hearers. 

Mr. Ariani will give his first recital in 
New York on November 14 at the Belasco 
Theater. 





Ettore Panizza, who is Campanini’s as- 
sociate Italian conductor at Covent Garden 
every year, is conducting at the Dal Verme, 
Milan, this Fall. 
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De Pachmann’s Second Recital in Chi- 
cago 


Cuicaco, Oct. 30—Vladimir de Pach- 
mann gave his second local recital Sunday 
afternoon in the Studebaker. His program 
included compositions of Mendelssohn, Co- 
relli, Henselt, Scarlatti, and Rameau. He 
lad a group comprising six selections of 
Chopin, including the Mazurka in A Major 
and the A Flat waltz. While one may take 
exception to the manner of their presenta- 
tion there was such a predominance of 
tonal beauty that he was enthusiastically 
recalled. His Rubinstein and Schumann 
selections were given with rare excellence. 
On one occasion he stopped playing a Liszt 
Khapsody, complaining that his hands were 
weary. The brilliancy of his scale work, 
the velvety quality of his tone and his mar 
velous technical dexterity were gratifying 
features of the recital. in BE 





David Bispham’s Chicago Recital 


_Cuicaco, Oct. 30.—David Bispham’s re 
cital last Monday in Orchestra Hall proved 


to be a rare evening in English song, one - 


marked by the dignity and delight of enun- 
ciation to make the appeal of music 
through the vernacular most pleasing and 
potential. 

The sterling novelty of the night was 
Heniot Levy’s charming and musically po- 
etic setting for Tennyson’s “Guinevere.” 
Mr. Bispham read and intoned the poem 
with charm for its sentiment and moving 
depth for its emotionalism, while the gifted 
composer accompanied it with equal re- 
gard for all of the values in its chang- 
ing yet rich and restful fabric. Heniot Levy 
is one of the members of the American 
Conservatory faculty and shortly leaves on 
a concert tour through the South. 
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Isabel Bouton to Tour the South 


Isabel Bouton, dramatic soprano, who 
this year announced her return to the con- 
cert field, will make an extensive tour of 
the South this Winter, going as far as 
llorida. This tour will take from January 
until the end of the festival season. Be- 
fore this tour she will sing in New York 
with the Rubinstein and Mozart Clubs, 
Montreal, Newark, Chelsea, Mass., Que 
bec, South Manchester, Conn., and Boston. 
In the latter city she will appear in Bruch’s 
“Arminius” with the Handel and Haydn 
Society. Negotiations were begun with 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, but since she was 
not available Mme. Bouton was engaged 
in her place. 





Balalaika Orchestra Plays in Syracuse 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 26.—Sunday eve- 
ning Andreeff’s Imperial Russian Balalaika 
Orchestra gave a concert here. ‘Ghere was 
a large audience, and conductor and play- 
ers were given an ovation, being obliged to 
repeat many of their numbers. 

The “Volga Boatman,” a folk-song, and 
“In Church,” Tschaikowsky, played by the 
orchestra, were particularly pleasing to the 
audience. 





Sigmund Beel Returned to San Francisco 
SAN Francisco, Oct. 23.—Sigmund Beel, 
the violinist, who was active in musical life 
in San Francisco fourteen years ago, has 
returned to his home city from London. 
lle is engaged in forming a string quar- 
tet which will be a permanent San Fran- 
cisco organization, and he is making defi 
nite plans for some excellent chamber music 
concerts. a 5 
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PHILADELPHIA FIRES 
FIRST OPERATIC GUN 


Mary Garden’s “‘ Carmen ’”’ Blooms 
This Week—-Kneisel 
Quartet Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 30.—Around the 


Metropolitan Opera House everything just 
now is bustle and animation, in preparation 
for the opening of the season next Friday 
original 


evening, when the versatile and 


Mary Garden will for the first 
to an expectant public her interpretation 
of Carmen. Rehearsals of principals, 
chorus, orchestra and ballet, and the prep- 
aration of big scenic equipments for such 
productions as Massenet’s fairy “Cendril 
lon,” which is scheduled for next Monday 
evening, with Maggie Teyte making her 
début in the title role and Miss Garden as 
the Prince, keep everbody busy. The com- 
plete prospectus of the season has just 
been issued, with many glowing promises 
“the list of artists, many of whom are 
world-famous, totalling one hundred and 
thirteen, while the réperto‘re is prolific in 
the number of novelties and revivals -an 
nounced.” In addition to the novelties al- 
ready announced, Mr. Dippel adds, “I Dis- 
pettosi Amanti” (“The Quarreling Lovers” ) 
by Attilio Parelli, one of his conductors. 
‘The other novelties include Wolf-Ferrart’s 
“I Giojelli della Madonna,’ “Cendrillon” 
and Goldmark’s “Cricket on the Hearth.” 

The Kneisel Quartet gave the first of its 
new series of concerts at Witherspoon Hall 
last Monday evening, the attendance being 
somewhat smaller than it used to be sey 
eral years ago when this fine chamber 
music organization was more of a novelty 
here. The quartet plays as faultlessly and 
with as much artistic finish as ever. The 
concerts this Winter will all be on Monday 
evenings, with no afternoon appearances, 
as in years past. The program last Mon 
day evening included Beethoven's Quartet 
in F Minor, op. 95; two movements from 
Quartet in C Minor, Debussy, and Schu 
bert’s Quartet in A Minor, op. 29. 

Walter Golz, a young pianist of this city, 
made his first appearance in recital at Grif- 
fith Hall last Wednesday evening and met 
with the appreciation of a cordial audience. 
Mr. Golz showed, in the interpretation of 
a varied and well selected program, that he 
had not appeared before he was well 
equipped, as he has a splendid command of 
the instrument, and a musical insight 
which promises, with further experience, to 
bring him recognition among distinguished 
artists. Especially interesting on his pro 
eram was Richard Strauss’s Burlesque in 
1) Minor, in the rendering of which he was 
accompanied on a second piano by Pearl 
Otto, the composition being played for the 
first time in Philadelphia. 

John Braun, tenor, one of Philadelphia's 
most artistic singers, gave rare pleasure 
to a large audience in Witherspoon Hall 
thursday evening, in his annual recital. 
Mr. Braun, while taking up the art of 
singing mostly as a pastime, pursues it se- 
riously in an artistic sense, as he has 
studied abroad, under Jean De Reszke and 
others, and his unusually smooth and sym- 
pathetic tenor is employed with notable 
ease, refinement and expression. Perhaps 
most notable of his selections was the ad- 
mirable interpretation § of Beethoven's 
“Adelaide.” Also among the favorite num- 
bers was “Love’s Young Dream,’ com- 
posed by Ellis Clark Hammann, who was 
Mr. Braun’s very efficient accompanist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Warren Cooke, 
tenor and soprano, won the admiration of 
a local audience at Griffith Hall Friday 
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evening, when they presented a varied pro 
zram of solos and duets by Wolf, Cor 
nelius, Hermann, Chaminade, Hammann, 
Debussy and other composers. 

The Mozart Club, at a recent meeting, 
elected the following officers: Hannah 
Lalor, president; Mrs. Walter Lyle, vice 
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president; Mrs. Charles Brown, corres 
ponding secretary; Edna E. De Leon, re 
cording secretary and treasurer; Mrs. Ve- 


mol, librarian. Harriet McClellan and 
Frances Potts are on the membership com 
mittee. 

The Musical Art club, 
rapidly in size and in 
musically and socially, since its organiza- 
tion a couple of years ago, is soon to open 
with a house warming its enlarged quar- 


which has grown 
importance, both 


ters at Seventeenth and Chestnut streets. 
Dr. W. W. Gilchrist is president of the 
club. ArtHurR L. Tupps. 


MME. DE AHNA RETURNS 


Contralto Back from Europe for Con- 
certs and Teaching 








Leontine de Ahna, Contralto 


Mme. Leontine de Ahna, contralto, a1 
rived in New York on October 9, on the 
Amerika of the Hamburg-American Line, 
to resume her teaching at the Institute of 
Applied Music. She will give private les- 
sons at her studio in the Hotel Endicott, 
and will also be 
she has been for the past two seasons. 
During her stay abroad she visited Berlin, 
Munich, Bavaria and spent a few weeks in 
Thiringen. 


Artists for Schools’ and 


Churches 


One of the most successful choir agencies 
in this country is the International Choir 
Agency, Mrs. Charlotte Babcock, manager, 
located in Carnegie Hall, New York. Since 
she began the agency ten years ago she has 
made a specialty of supplying artists for 
schools and churches. She has placed nu- 
inerous artists in important church and 
school positions throughout the country 
and her ability to recognize talent has won 
her a reputation. 


Charles Kunen Gives Recital 


Supplies 


Charles Kunen, violinist, gave a recital 
before a small audience in Carnegie Ly- 
ceum Tuesday evening He played the 


César Franck sonata, Bruch’s Concert- 
stiick, op. 84, a Bach group and some short 
pieces. Mr. Kunen’s work requires little 
comment beyond the statement that it 1s 
still unfinished and that the player is not 
yet rip for public appearances 
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Coaching in Russian Songs. 


MISS CHEATHAM’S ART 
DELIGHTS CHICAGO 


Her Inimitable Songs and Stories 
Prove a Treat at Athletic 
Club Recital 
Cuicaco, Oct. 30.—One of the most de 
lightful 


season was the appearance of Kitty Cheat 
ham, the 


events of the new born musical 


distinguished American diseuse, 
a charming and accomplished woman, an 
who 


brings to bear unusual magnetic and inter- 


agreeable expositor of many arts, 


pretative qualities to a large range of work, 
and dramatic 

ller first morning matinée this season 
Was given at the Woman’s Athletic Club 
and attracted a fashionable and exclusive 
audience that was fairly witched by the 
charm of the cantatrice. She opened her 
program with two eighteenth century 
songs that had all the aroma of lavender 
and the daintiness of lace in their charm 
ing content. These were quickly followed 
by an old romance of d’Hardelot, and in 
contrast came a clever and original compo 
sition, “Plaint of the Little Bisque Doll.’ 
Such quaint bits as “Visitors” or ethereal 
inspirations, like the “Violets,” showed her 
artistry in variety with significance and 
charm. Her encore songs and sayings had 
the unctuousness of the old-time darkey and 
the true patois of the South—free from the 
exaggeration too frequently indulged in by 
those who essay the portrayal of the Amer 
icanized African In addition to the 
daintiness and deftness of her readings 
Miss Cheatham prefaces her selections with 
brief remarks that invariably are as en 
joyable as they are illuminative. Her 
recitations from that filmiest of fancies, 


vocal, pantomimic 


‘The Butterflies of Coppee” to the broad, 
free, cleft yet intimate tone pictures ot 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, “When Melinda 


Sings,” between the refined fancy of the 
Frenchman to the powerful and colorful 
expression of the son of the slave, a world 
of accomplishment intervenes, yet the ver- 
satile genius of both made them kin and 
was wonderfully revealed 

The third section of her program was 
made up of interesting flotsam and jetsam, 
much of it manuscripts written especially 
for Miss Cheatham—all vastly varied and 
diverting. It is a real pleasure to sit under 
the spell of entertainment of this order, all 
too rare. The probabilities are that Miss 
Cheatham will be recalled to this city fre 
quently during the current season. 


i mf 
Hearing for Bertram Shapleigh’s Works 


fertram Shapleigh, the American com 
poser, who has made his home at Weird 
Wood, Kent, is to have a first nerform 


ance of his “The Fir Tree and The 
Brook,” a work for eight- art chorus 
a capella, at the second concert of the 
London Choral Society on December 6, 
i911. Mr. Shapleigh has written a large 
number of works in all the various forms 
and has achieved distinction as a composer 
both in America and Europe. 
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Henry Russell, of Boston 





AMERICA’S TOO EXACTING AUDIENCES 


How Their Pampered Preferences as to Casts and Repertoire 
Hamper the Impresario—A Demoralizing Influence, Says 








OSTON, Oct. 28—Henry Russell, di- 


rector of the Boston Opera House, finds 
American audiences at once the most ap- 
preciative of the best, the most exorbitant 
and inconsiderate in their demands, of any 
audiences in the world. 
He considers the row now on between 


the Chicago Opera Company and _ the 
Ricordis, Puccini's publishers, simply and 
purely a matter of musical politics. 

He believes that there is little profit to 
be derived from confusing standards of 
art with standards of morality. 

He would produce “Salomé” ’on the in- 
stant if it were prepared by the Boston 
Opera Company; but he would absolutely 
prohibit the production of the great mass 
of the so-called “musical comedies” as ex- 
erting a directly pernicious effect upon the 
community. 

In regard to opera in English, Mr. Rus 
sell quotes the interesting opinions of Otto 
Kahn, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
to this effect: “I strongly believe in and 
very much hope for opera by American 
composers—music set to English words. 
But for the leading cities which can afford 
to have opera in the original, to adopt the 
system of translated opera would, in my 
opinion, be jingoism in art and a distinct 
step backward.” 

Mr. Russell had also much to say of his 
plans for his third season in Boston. He 
was seated in his operatic watch-tower, up 
at the top of the Boston Opera House, 
where you cannot find him unless you have 
the countersign. He turned about; a letter 
fell to the fluor, paragraphs of which, with 
permission, follow: 

“Dearest Friend—Thousand thanks for 
vour kind letter. Felix has just sent the 
‘Tristan’ sketches back to Vienna and he 
wants me to tell you that (d@ part quelques 
rectifications qwil viens de faire) he is per- 
fectly delighted and says they are even 
more beautiful than the ones he had in the 


Vienna Opera House. He is quite sure 
they will be a sensation. 

“So you have engaged a Royal Suite for 
us on the Oceanic? Well, how fine! Have 
you already inquired on which boat we re- 
turn? Now will you be a dear and ask 
your secretary to do that, as Felix wants 
to know the exact date of depart de New 
York and which boat. With love from us 
hoth, “Yours affectionately, 

(Signed) ‘“Marcet.” 

In the foregoing paragraphs, “Felix” re- 
fers to Felix Weingartner, who will arrive 
in Boston for the Wagner productions at 
the Boston Opera House early in the sea- 
son. The letter was received by Mr. Rus- 
sell from Lucile Marcel, the young Amer- 
ican soprano, who has become so _ well 
known in Europe of late years. Mr. Rus- 
sell continued: 

“T think that’s one guarantee for our 
‘Tristan’ production—that Mr. Weingart- 
ner thinks so well of our sketches. You 
know as well as I do the number of times 
and the number of the greatest opera 
houses of Europe in which Mr. Weingart- 
ner has conducted ‘Tristan.’ 

The Ideal ‘‘Pelléas.’’ 


Pelléas’ too! I have a letter from 
Maeterlinck himself, which I shall make 
public in due course, in which the play- 
wright admits that ‘Pelléas et Meélisande’ 
will be produced by us for the first time 
anywhere, as an opera, in entire accordance 
with his wishes. ‘Tristan’ will be only one 
of the big things this season. In Paris | 
was lucky enough to see a good deal of 
both Maeterlinck and Debussy, two charm 
ing men, and we hours togethe: 
planning out the very last details of the 
coming production in this city. Carré, of 
the Opéra Comique, also collaborated, and 
in fact I gained immensely by having the 
opinions and ideas of some of the cleverest 
managers of the world to choose from. 
Hammerstein's ‘Pelléas’?’ Why, Hammer 
stein’s stage settings were all wrong, for 


spent 


they were simply poor copies of the scen- 
ery at the Comique, which was not at all 
in accordance with Maeterlinck’s ideas. 
Now Hammerstein in London is up against 
it. I know that London pubiic better than 
he does. 

“I’m going to try to give ‘Pelléas’ as | 
would give a religious play. You may re- 
member that each act of the opera is di- 
vided into Several scenes, when the orches- 
tra plays on after the curtains are drawn 
And no doubt, like most of the rest of us, 
you have been disturbed by the incessant 
rustle and rattle and whispering that the 
best-behaved audiences will indulgé™ in, 
when they think they’ve the chance, and 
which, in the case of ‘Pelléas,’ entirely 
covers up the exquisite, murmuring orches 
tra. Well, | am going to beg our audiences, 
when the time comes, to refrain absolutely 
from any disturbing noise during the prog 
ress of each act, and in order that the lay- 
man shall not be misled by the constantly 
changing scenes, I’m going to use dark 
curtains for the end of each scene, and a 
red curtain to denote the end of the act 
| hope that afterwards they'll split their 
gloves during the intermission, but they 
must be quiet while that extraordinary 
music-drama is going on. 

“One of the most regrettable, demoraliz- 
ing and disastrous influences against the 
highest artistic standards in the American 
opera houses is the mania on the part of 
the audiences for constant and continual 
changes of casts and repertoire, irrespec- 
tive of the fact that a fair degree of har- 
mony and efficiency has been secured by 
the constant rehearsal of a certain opera 
by a certain cast, and that this constant 
switching off makes it impossible for any 
human director to retain his ensemble and 
his performance in general at its highest 
excellence 

“The director of an American opera 
house is already faced with one terrific 
problem; that of giving each opera in the 
language in which it was written, and, 
therefore, having to carry three distinct 
companies of French, Italian and German 
singers, all of whom hate each other, and 
require constant diplomacy to prevent them 
from clashing all the time. 

“All this we could afford to laugh at 
if the public would permit us to give them, 
say, three weeks of German opera, three 
weeks of French opera, and three weeks of 
Italian opera. But, oh, dear no! I must 
alternate ‘Aida’ with ‘Pelléas,’ ‘Faust’ must 
he followed by ‘Tristan,’ ‘Hansel und 
Gretel’ must be sandwiched in between a 


‘Manon’ and a ‘Traviata. The French 
conductor, whose sensitiveness enables him 
to interpret the ‘Pelléas et Mélisande,’ has 
had his orchestra wrested away from him 
to fall into the noisy drumming of ‘Pag- 
liacci’ or ‘Cavalleria. He appeals to me in 
vain to try to preserve the sensitiveness of 
the players, who have, in the meantime, 
had leisure to forget entirely his counsel. 

“How do things compare in Europe? | 
was a subscriber at the Opéra Comique 
from April to the end of September of this 
year. I subscribed for Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday for every week. I was 
given ‘La Bohéme’ six times in succession; 
Krlanger’s ‘Aphrodite’ six times in succes- 
sion. In fact, to be brief, every new work 
of the year’s répertoire which is produced 
is given six times in succession. And the 
public comes. That is as it should be. 
How is it possible, otherwise, to retain a 
good ensemble? * * * 

Art and Morals. 

“You know, I think, that the standards 
of art and the standards of morals are two 
entirely different things, and it seems to 
me that Americans, by nature the most pro- 
gressive people of the world, have been 
curiously inconsistent in some of these mat- 
ters. For instance, the American reception 
—or rejection—of ‘Salomé’ to me was as 
ridiculous as London’s’ behavior over 
Maeterlinck’s ‘Monna Vanna’ when that 
drama was first given there. I would give 
‘Salomé’ to-morrow night if I had the 
opera ready, and I| don’t believe for an in 
stant that anyone who attended would ex 
perience the smallest desire to follow in the 
footsteps of the Princess of Judea, or, 1n 
deed, experience any but intense and in 
spiring emotions from the poetry and the 
dramatic force of the work. 

“But I'll tell you what | would abolish,” 
said the director, jumping to his feet, with 
flashing eyes. “I’d abolish those, pernicious 
performances which are neither art nor 
morality, and far below either principle, the 
current musical comedy. There are good 
ones, but they are so far and few between 
that they should have a different name 
The vast majority of the so-called ‘musical 
comedies’ and other ‘shows’ of the type, 
have a most undesirable effect upon the 
community. There is no ari, with its up- 
lifting tendencies, but there is a deliberate 
appeal to the sense, from the first aci to 
the last, constant suggestion of an undesir- 
able sort, and this suggestion 1s none the 
less powerful because it is conveyed in a 
manner just within the letter of the law.” 

O. D. 
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\With the Rubinstein Con- 
certo in D Minor, played with 
extraordinary bravura, Cor- 
nelia Rider-Possart, who has 
enjoyed an excellent reputa 
tion here for time, 
achieved an equally great suc- 
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Berliner Tageblatt 


In the Symphony Concert 
of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Frau Cornelia Rider- 
Possart played Chopin’s Con- 
certo in E Minor in a man- 








ner which called forth en- 
thusiastic and well-deserved 5 
applause. Most superbly did E 
she strike the more externally 5 
elegant than profound tone /# 
of the work. The graceful 2] 
filigree passages were pre- i 
sented under her artistic 3] 
hands with most delightful iS 
effect. 
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Berlin S.W.11. Philharmonie, Bernburgerstr. 22/23 
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POHLIG PAYS HIS 
TRIBUTE 10 LISZT 


Commemorative Concert by Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, with “ Les 
Preludes ” as Feature 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 30.—With a bronze 
bust of the composer poised on a pedestal 
at the back of the stage, above the heads 
of the musicians, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, at its concerts in the Academy of Mu- 
sic last Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning, presented a program in commemora- 
tion of the centenary of the birth of Franz 
Liszt. The first number was the familiar 
symphonic poem, “Les Préludes,” ever a 
favorite with local audiences, and the last 
“The Battle of the Huns,” while in between 
these two Liszt compositions, with his usual 
keen sense for variety and proportion, Mr. 
Pohlig placed Schubert’s Symphony No. 8. 
in B Minor, the ravishing “Unfinished,” 
and Grieg’s vigorous and picturesque 
“Sigurd Jorsalfar” suite. 

“The Battle of the Huns,” which on Fri- 
day afternoon had its first performance in 
Philadelphia—at least by the local orches- 
tra—is a symphonic poem written in Liszt’s 
most graphic style. It cannot be said, how- 
ever, to be in his best style musically, won- 
derfully as it expresses the din of battle 
and impresses one with the effectiveness 
of its tonal realism. It lacks, to a consid- 
erable extent, the poetic and musical charm 
of the “Préludes,” but it was impressive, 
none the less, even if not wholly enchant- 
ing in a musical way nor entirely free from 
conventionality. The interpretation under 
Mr. Pohlig’s baton, with Wassili Leps do- 
ing valiant service at the organ, was such 
as to merit high commendation. 

The audience found its chief delight, 
however, not in Liszt, but in the Schubert 
symphony. The violins and ‘cellos were 
ravishing in the sounding of the haunt- 
ingly melodious theme of the first move- 
nent, and once more the woodwinds proved 
how much they have to do with the auphony 
and tonal richness of the orchestra. One 
might take issue with Mr. Pohlig’s tempo 
in the allegro movement, but on the whole 
the reading was sympathetic and illumina- 
tive, and the delight it gave the audience 
manifest. This week’s concerts will have 
Kathleen Parlow as soloist. 

ARTHUR L. Tusss. 





CONTEST FOR COMPOSERS 


Sinfonia Fraternity Issues €onditions 
Governing New Competition 


for the encouragement of composition 
among young American musicians the Sin 
fonia Fraternity of America, Phi Mu AI- 
pha, announces a prize of a gold medallion, 
The objects of the fraternity are the de- 
velopment of the best and truest fraternal 
spirit, the mutual welfare and brotherhood 
of music students and the advancement of 
music in America. The judges of the com- 
position, three honorary members of the 
Sinfonia, are George W. Chadwick, di- 
rector of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston; Harold Randolph, di- 
rector of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore; and Albert A. Stanley, 
dean of the University School of Music, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The following rules will govern the con- 
test: 

1. The style of the composition must be a 
piece of chamber music Trio for piano and 
strings. 

2. The composer must be a male and an Ameri 
can citizen. 


. 


3. Sinfonians and non-Sinfonians are eligible to 
compete. 


4. The composer must not sign his name 
the manuscript, but shall use a private mark on 
same. The manuscript must be accompanied by 
1 sealed envelope, containing the private mark, 
the full name and address of the composer, and 
sufficient postage for the return of the manuscript. 
No envelope will be opened until the judges 
have 1 e an award. 

5 Ma uscripts must he torw irded flat or folded 
once 

Compositions submitted must not have been pub 


lished nor have been given public performance 
The Sinfonia Fraternity reserves the right to first 
production of the successful composition, at its an 
ual convention in Boston, in the Spring of 1912 

7. The judges reserve the right to 
compositi . if in their opinion none has sufh 

oO rit the award 

2 The competition will close on March 1, 1912, 


made some time 


1 
reject ali 


before 


9. All manuscripts should be sent to F. Otis 
chairman, No. 62 Sycamore street, Wa 
verly Mass Further information may be se 





Engagements for Edith Thompson 


Boston. Oct. 30.—Edith Thompson, the 
was so successful in her play 
ing at the MacDowell Festival in Peter- 
boro. N. H., last Summer, when she played 
the Grieg Concerto with orchestra, has 
‘any engagements booked for the season 
in recital and with various organizations. 


pianist, who 


She wiii play at a concert in Salem, Mass., 
November 14, and in Portsmouth, N. H., 
December 13. She plans to give a recital 
in Boston, probably in January, and is to 
play a return engagement in Salem, Jan- 
uary 24. She will appear with the Kneisels 
in Brooklyn February 8 and on February 
13 will play in Haverhill, Mass. D. L. L. 





FRANK LA FORGE DEPARTS 


Pianist Will Accompany Mme. Sembrich 
in Russia 


Frank La Forge, who will accompany 
Mme. Sembrich on her tour through Rus- 
sia and Germany this season, sailed Mon 
day morning for Europe, after completing 
his concert tour with Geraldine Farrar and 
Edmond Clément, on which he received 
praise from all sides for his artistic play 
ing and for his songs, two of which were 
sung by Mr. Clément on the entire tour. 
These were “To a Violet,” which was in 
cluded on the regular program, and “To a 
Messenger,” which the French tenor used 
as an encore. Mr. La Forge has done some 
recent work in composition and his new 
songs include “Before the Crucifix” and 
“Wherefore” to poems by the Princess 
Wrede, a friend of the composer’s. A 
charming little song, “Spuk,” is also new 
and will find a place on Mme. Sembrich’s 
programs, as will a concert arrangement 
for voice and piano of Johann Strauss’s 
“Tales from the Vienna Woods,” in which 
Mr. La Forge shows an admirable com- 
mand of vocal effects, adding artistic con- 
trapuntal touches here and there that lend 
particular charm to the fascinating waltz 
melodies. All of these songs and a Ro- 
mance in G Flat for piano, which the com- 
poser has played at many concerts will ap 
pear from the press of G. Schirmer this 
month. They will be sung by Mme. Rider- 
Kelsey and Claude Cunningham on their 
concert tour this season. 


MISS PATTERSON’S MUSICALE 


Many Distinguished Personages Hear 


Program in Soprano’s Studio 


A musicale was given at the residence 
studio of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, the 
New York soprano and vocal teacher, on 
October 26. The program presented Miss 
Patterson in the aria, “Voi che Sapete,” of 
Mozart, Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” “Morning,” 
by Jean Paul Kursteiner, and Dr. Arnes 
“The Lass with the Delicate Air.” Sh 
disclosed a voice of beautiful quality, and 
her excellent enunciation was one of the 
features of the musicale. Jean Holland, 
soprano, a pupil of Miss Patterson, was 
also heard, and Lucy Greenberg, who ha: 
studied with Amy Fay, played composi 
tions of Beethoven and Chopin in excel 
lent style. Beatrice Brundage, a young 
violinist, played the obbligato in the Gou 
nod “Ave Maria” and two pieces by Ovid 
Musin with success. Excellent accompani 
ments were provided by Beatrice Pinkney) 
lones, who throughout the entire evening 
played the difficult piano parts from mem 
ory. Many distinguished personages, both 
musical and otherwise, were present. 

On the preceding Monday evening a talk 
was given at Miss Patterson’s studio by 
Mrs. Marshall Stewart on “The Art of Ac 
companying.” In illustration of the lec 
{ures several songs and arias were sung 
in admirable fashion bv Miss Patterson 


Eames Tells Oregon Reporter She May 
Soon Retire 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 22.—Local musical 
affairs have been eclipsed during the last 
week by the magnificent concert given by 
Emma Eames and Emilio de Gogorza, 
which inaugurated the series to be given 
under the Steers-Coman management. The 
Heilig Theater was packed, all the seats 
having been sold several days prior to the 
concert. Mme. Eames was in superb voice 
and graciously responded to the many en 
cores demanded. De Gogorza is always a 
favorite with Portland audiences and he 
shared é¢qually in the applause given his 
wife. In an interview with one of our 
newspaper representatives Mme. Eames 
said that she hoped and expected soon t 
retire from the stage and that probably 
the announcement of her next visit hers 
would read something like this: “M. Em 
ilio de Gogorza arrived in Portland last 
evening on his concert tour of the Nort! 
west. He is accompanied by Mme 
gorza.” H. ¢ 


Mr. and Mrs. Eddy in Joint Recitals 


Joint recitals by Clarence Eddy, the emi 
nent organist, and Mrs. Eddy, contralt 
are scheduled for the North Baptist 
Church, Detroit, Mich., on November 3 and 
4: Convention Hall, Buffalo, November 5; 
Memorial Hall, Columbus, November 6 
Mrs. Eddy then returns to New York and 
her husband will vive three organ recitals 
in Topeka, Kan., on November 8, 9 and 1o. 





Friendship of 





ADOVE, 


AMERICAN SCULPTOR’S BUST OF LISZT 


the Composer 
Memento of Liszt and Theodore Thomas 


for the Cavalier Ezekiel—A 





At this time, when the musical world is 
celebrating the one hundredth anni 
versary of the birth of Franz Liszt, the 
souvenirs of the great master reproduced 
in the accompanying illustrations have a 
peculiar interest. 
It was in 1881 that Liszt posed at the 
Villa d’Este to the Cav. M. J. Ezekiel, the 
famous sculptor of Rome, for the bust of 











Franz Liszt—From Bust by Cav. M. J. 
Ezekiel 


which the photograph a reproduction. 
lt is an intimate study and wonderfui like 
ness of the master, and was regarded by 
him as the best that had been made 

many years occupied 
Diocletian, placed at 


rhe sculptor rol 
the famous Baths of 
his disposal by the King and Queen of 
Italy, by whom he was knighted. Liszt 
was wont to pay frequent visits there when 
in Rome, and it was the invariable custom 
of the composer and the sculptor to dine 
together on every Sunday that the former 
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Handwriting of Liszt on Card of Theo- 
dore Thomas 





spent in the Eternal City. The friendship 
existing between the two was of the deep 
est and extended over a period of many 
years and until the death of Liszt in 1&8&6 

\ warm friendship existed between the 
(ardinal Hohenloe, Liszt and Ezekiel and 
tlre card of The lore Che Mas, reproduced 
with the handwriting of Franz Liszt, 
vas found among some of the effects of the 
Cardinal after his death, and by will left 
o the Cay Ezekiel The toll 
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Reverse of Card Showing Liszt's Hand- 
writing 











hese souvenirs are now in the possessio1 
M. | 
I*zekiel, 


They were 


, | 
Burnham 
and are igh prized by 


recently shown in the 


a nephew of the Cav 
him. 


ware- 





rooms of the Welte Artistic Player-Piano 
Co. in New York. 

The Cav. Ezekiel is an American and 
was born in Richmond, Va., going to Italy 
at the age of seventeen. His works are to 
he found in famous collections throughout 
the world and among many in the United 
States are the statue of Jefferson in Louis- 
ville, Kv.; “Virginia Mourning Her Dead,” 
in front of the Virginia Military Institute; 
twelve statues in the Corcoran Art Gal- 
leries, Washington; a_ bas-relief of the 
Dowager Queen Mavuerita of Italy, and the 
famous head of Christ in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York 

Owing to the building of the new rail 
way terminal in Rome, the Government 
demolished the Baths of Diocletian and 
placed the Tome di Belisario, 2 Via Cam- 
pania, at the disposal of Cav. Ezekiel, and 
lis studios there are filled with many me- 
mentoes of his friend Liszt. 





FARRAR IN ST. PAUL 


Applause for Soprano and Associates— 
Liszt Memorial Concert 


St. Paut, MINN., Oct. 25.—Geraldine 
larrar, Edmond Clément and Frank La 
l‘orge formed an interesting group and en 
tertained a large audience last night in the 
\uditorium. Youth, beauty and personal 
charm were blended with rare voeal qual- 
ity in the artistic performance of Miss 
larrar. M. Clément was at his best. in 
three groups of songs, all in French, with 
the exception of Mr. La 
Violet,” which displayed 
lish language 


lorge’s “To a 
a use of the Eng 
' quite as delightful as the 
display of freedom and charm in the sing 


er’s native tongue Che work of Mr. La 
lorge was an indispensable feature in the 
success of the evening. The concert was 


under the management of Mrs. F. 
der. 

The second Schubert Club event of the 
season took the form of a Liszt memorial. 
(hree artists of distinction, all members 
of the Schubert Club, presented the pro- 
eram Mrs. Hermann Scheffer, one of 
Liszt’s pupils during the abbé’s later years, 


H. Sny 


played with singular feeling the Ballad 
No. 2 and the Liebestraume Nos. 1, 2 and 
; rhe extremely difficult “Don Juan” 


lantasie fell easily from facile fingers and 
made a brilliant closing number. Jessica 
De Wolf, soprano, with Katherine Hoff 
mann at the piano, presented a group ol! 
songs which reached an effective climax in 
the beautiful “Die Lorelei.” Other num 
hers of the group, gratefully received, wer 
“Mignon’s Lied,” “The Fisher Boy,” “Du 
bist wie eine Blume,” “Friedvoll und Leid 
voll” and “In Liebeslust.” FY. mike 


Liszt Centenary Program in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 21.—A_ Liszt Cent 
enary Program was presented Wednesday 
afternoon by the active members of the 
Matinée Musicale. The program was pri 
sented by Mrs. Carroll Carr, Mrs. James 
Moag, Ira Marie Rogers, Mrs. Carl Lieber: 
Elsie Evans, pianist; Amelia Kreockel, 
pianist; Leona Wright, soprano; Cornelia 
sell, soprano; Margaret Haz Idine, cellist, 
of Terre Haute, Ind. Mrs. S. L. Kiser, 
Paula Kipp and Margaret Ladley 


i. to 


Mabel Beddoe’s Plans 
Mabel 


Beddoe, the Canadian contralto, 
who will also appear in the United States 
frequently this Winter, has also announced 
a recital in Montreal, Can., with Cecil Fan 


ning, baritone, and Harry Turpin, accom 
panist, introducing old-time songs and 
duets with stage settings, costumes and 


harpsichord accompaniments. This recital 
will be a replica of the one given by Mr 
l‘anning and Geraldine Farrar at the Plaza 
Hlotel, New York, last Winter. It will be 


repeated in Ottawa and Toronto 


Mrs. Marion Lawrie Weds 
\irs. Marion Gilhooly 


known as a usician both in this countr 
urope, was married at her home 
in Elizabeth, N. J., on October 26, to Walte1 
a wealthy manufacturer of Cleve 
studied music in 


Lawrie, wide 


lLawri 
] 
irom him in IQog 





Melba and her opera company opened 
their Australian tour at Sydney with “La 


Traviata.” 
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CARL FIQUE ™anisz 


Ninth Season of Lecture Recitals before the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 





“One of America’s greatest pianists, and an eminent composer.’’—Mem phis 
Appeal, April 23, 1911. 
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KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


“Gave a wonderful rendition of the grand aria of Agatha. Her sweet, clear 
voice, with perfect enunciation and with great depths of expression and feeling, 
held all charmed.”’—Brooklyn Citizen. 








128 DEHALB AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








ELSIE RAY EDDY 


SOPRANO 


Song Recital, Concert, Oratorio 
Vocal Instruction, Coaching 
German, French and Italian Diction 





METROPOLITAN OPERA BUILDING 
1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


272 CLIFTON PLACE, BROOKLYN 
TELEPHONE, 230 BEDFORD 











Emma Richardson-Kuster 


PIANISTE—INSTRUCTOR 
Director of THE CHAMINADE CHORUS 


The Richardson-Kuster Trio 


Piano, Violin, Cello 


144 Argyle Road, Brooklyn 


Graham Reed 


Baritone 
Teacher of Singing 
NY, 


Pouch Gallery 
345 Clinton Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED 18091 


CHESTER H. BEEBE, Director 
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LEOPOLD WINKLER’S 


Conservatory of Musical Art 


Chartered by the Board of Regents of the University of New York. 
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Near Berkeley Place BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





New York Private Studio, 61 E. 120th Street 


Telephone, 5213 Harlem 











T. BATH GLASSON 
Orchestral and Choral Conductor 


Director Brooklyn Orchestral Society —61 Musicians 
Director Brooklyn Choral Society 
Director Music St. Johns College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Instruction in Piano and Singing 














Mr. Glasson and his Orchestra may be engaged for 
Musical Festivals and Concerts. 
FOR TERMS, ADDRESS 


BROOKLYN ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 
82 Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. ’Phone. 


G. WARING STEBBINS 
The Art of Singing 


Studios: 405 Carnegie Hall, New York; 1171 Dean St., Brooklyn 





Mr. Louis Koemmenich usical_Director 


Vocal Instructions, Coaching for Concert and 
Opera in German, French and English 


At Residence Studio: 279 Kingston Avenue, Brooklyn 
Between Lincoln Place and Eastern Parkway Telephone Bedford 4438-R 














Brooklyn Academy of Musical Art 


ROBERT W. CONNOR, Director 
547-549 Greene Ave., Between Nostrand and Marcy Aves., Tel. 4321 Bedford 
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WHAT BROOKLYN OFFERS AS A 
MUSICAL EDUCA TIONAL CENTER 


[Continued from page 8] 





of the piano department and a pianist him- 
self of no mean attainment. Associated 
with him in his school at No. 547 Greene 
avenue is Livingston Chapman and Annie 
L. Walker, in the vocal department, and a 
comprehensive faculty covering all depart- 


ments. Musicales, recitals and lectures are 
interspersed throughout the school year. 

A very important work is that of T. 
Bath Glasson at the St. John’s College 


Conservatory of Music at No. 82 Lewis 
avenue. In addition to a great amount of 
teaching there Mr. Glasson is the con 
ductor of the Brooklyn Orchestral Society 
and of a number of singing societies. His 
orchestra will produce at its next concert 
an important new work in the orchestral 
tone poem “Dante and Beatrice” of Gran- 
ville Bantock, which will at that time have 
its first hearing in this country. It will 
later be played by the Boston Symphony 
under Max Fiedler. 

A great variety of musical industries are 
indulged in by G. Waring Stebbins, well 
known as the organist of the Emmanuel 
Baptist Church. A splendid organ and fine 
choir take an important part in the service 
there, and the monthly musical services 
which he has conducted for several years 
will be continued this year as in the past 
on the first Sunday night of each month. 
The first oratorio service will be next Sun- 
day, offering Stainer’s “Daughter of 
Jairus.” One or two organ recitals are 
also given each Spring by Mr. Stebbins, 
one at least for the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, of which he is a founder and an 
ex-officer. 

In addition Mr. Stebbins is also the pos- 


sessor of a high baritone voice’ which 
stands him in good stead in his vocal 
teaching. For some sixteen years he has 


engaged in this most delicate of arts and a 
naturally scientific 
enabled him to 


and keen ear have 
a method which is 


mind 
evolve 
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Leopold Winkler 
Pianist and Teacher 


Florence Anderson Otis, 
Soprano 


said to be admirable for simplicity and 
directness. He has a studio in Carnegie 
Hall in addition to his residence studio at 
No. 1171 Dean street, Brooklyn. He is the 
musical director at the Teachers’ Training 
Institute in Manhattan and conductor of 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic Glee Club, as 
well as the composer of a fast growing list 
of published works. 

Another voice teacher who has a stucio 
both in Brooklyn and New York is Mrs. 
Henry Smock Boice, who has a long list 
of successful pupils to which she can point 
with pride, among them Porter F. and 
Carolyn At Lee, Florence Anderson Otis 
and Bernice Case, besides Susan S. Boice, 
who is also associated with her in her 
studio work, specializing more particularly 
in French diction. Their Brooklyn studio 
is at No. 400 Washington avenue 





Miss “Otis, just mentioned as a pupil of 
Mrs. Boice, is also one of Brooklyn’s bud- 
ding professionals, whose voice is a so- 
prano of pleasing quality and considerable 
promise. 

A soprano who has been especially suc 
cessful as a teacher and finds in Brooklyn 
an ideal field for work, in spite of the fact 
that she too has Manhattan connections, is 
Elsie Ray Eddy, whose residence studio is 
at No. 272 Clifton place. Miss Eddy was 
one of the first five teachers selected for 


the staff of the New York Music School 
Settlement and is still devoting a part of 
her time to this work. She also spends 


two days out of the week at her New York 
studio. Monthly recitals of her pupils 
have been notable features of her work i 
the past. Marguerite Liotard, who was 
the soprano at Plymouth Church last year, 
has returned to Brooklyn from Lake 
George and has also resumed vocal teaching 
with classes in phonetic French diction. 
ller studio is at No. 942 President street. 

Among the women teachers in Brooklyn 
Mme. Emma _ Richardson-Kiister occupies 
a notable position, in that she adds to her 


teaching of the piano and her work with 
the Richardson-Kuster trio the rather 
novel activity, for one of her sex, of con- 


ducting a women’s singing club, The Cham- 
inade Chorus; and be it said that she has 
achieved no small success in this field 
Their concerts will be given this season as 
usual in the Academy. Her studio at No. 
144 Argyle road is the scene of numerous 
recitals and musicales. Mrs. Kiister is also 
very successful as a concert pianist. 

Another piano teacher who has an exclu 
sive and influential clientele which is the 
result of -several years of conscientious 
work, is J. Ruth King, who is now enlarg- 
ing her facilities by the opening of com- 
modious studios at No. 201 Gates avenue, 
to be known as the King Studios. She will 
also have associated with her here several 
other teachers of known standing engaged 
in kindred branches of musical work. Her 
pupils appear in frequent recitals through- 
out the Winter and ensemble training has 
an important place in her course. 

A Greene avenue studio 
center of a considerable circle of 
students is that of August Arnold, 
ber of the Tonkiinstler Society and 
quently appearing on their programs 

Also prominent in Tonkiinstler meetings 
ig a Mianist who »lovs frequently before 
Institute audiences, and in fact most any- 
where in Brooklyn you are likelv to hear 
of him, is Alexander Rihm, pianist of the 
Philharmonic trio, and husband of Mme. 
Theresa Rihm, a soprano soloist of con- 
siderable note, who is well known beyond 
Brooklyn’s precincts. She it was who sang 
Scharwenka’s sones on many programs 


which is the 
earnest 
Aamem 


fre- 


during his last visit to this country. Their 

studio is at No. 100 Rodney street. 
Especially worthy of note in the organ 

world are the frequent recitals of Hugo 


Troetschel, who for a quarter of a century 
has made his work at the Schermerhorn 
Street Church an important feature of the 
Brooklyn musical life. In addition he has 
given many successful performances of 
important choral works. Durine the com- 
ing season he will give the “Elijah” and a 
portion of the “Stabat Mater” of Liszt, of 
whom Mr. Troetschel has many personal 
reminiscences besides several autograph 
manuscripts, among the latter an unpub- 
lished arrangement for organ of Mozart’s 
“Ave Verum.” 

Elsa Troetschel, a pupil of Joseffy, who 
made a successful début last season at the 
Academy of Music, is also looking forward 
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to a very successful season as a concert 
pianist. 
There is also an ideal combination of 


the work of two prominent Brooklyn mu- 
sicians of the younver set in the studio of 
William Grafing King and Edith Milligan 
King, in Union street. Mr. King has fre- 
quently appeared before Brooklyn audi- 
ences both as soloist and with the King 
String Quartet, of which he is the leader. 
Mrs. King is a pianist of much charm and 


Rosalie Wirthlin, the oratorio contralto, 
who is extensively known throughout the 
Middle West and has now made New 
York her home, finds in Brooklyn the 
happy medium between real life and mere 
existence, as also has Shanna Cumming, 
Alice Merrit-Cochran, Marcus Kellerman, 
Mme. Theresa Rihm and no end of others 
who might be mentioned did space permit, 

And yet we have not more than touched 
upon some of the chief musical resources 
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The Recital Hall of the Brooklyn Academy 


has as well a technical equip- 
ment. 

It is difficult to cover such an extensive 
field in so small a space, and with regret 
it is that only mere mention is made of 
such earnest and able workers as Herbert 
Staveley Sammond, of the Clinton Avenue 


Congregational Church, with a large class 


splendid 


of pupils in both voice and piano, Fred- 
erick Preston, Jessie Howard Matteson, 
Amelia Gray Clarke, David Talmage, 
George LeFort Buys, Winifred Marshall, 
Kathryn Platt Gunn and her trio, R. E. De 
Stefani, Maurice Z. Hanau, Carl Schlegel, 
Henry Hagar, Louis Mollenhauer, Emma 


G. Beveridge, Charles A. May, Arthur Mel- 
vin Taylor and a host of others of whom 
it would a pleasure to speak more ex- 


tensively, but who must be deferred to 
some future time. 

Even the concert stars find in Brooklyn 
an ideal place for work and relaxation 


of Brooklyn—a city whose chief error in 
the past has been due too much to a sense 
of self-sufficiency within itself, and thus 
failed to show on the surface even a sug 
gestion of the intense activity which per 
vaded its musical population, with the re 
sult that it has come to be looked upon by 
some as a mere tributary to Manhattan. 
But now the tide of events seems to have 
borne in on their serenity until they are 
forced to take note of the unprecedented 
advantages which are theirs to offer. Why 
all this going over to the mountain when 


the mountain will come to Mohammed 
If Brooklyn possessés any monopoly of 
the brains of the Greater City why so 


distribu 
to make 
and the 
much more 
quest hither 
wool and a 


many New York studios for its 
tion, when all that is needed is 
known the secret of its 
seekers after it will find it so 
advantageous to direct their 
and secure it first hand—all 
yard wide? 


source 





Jan Kubelik Gives Sunday Concert in 
Chicago 


Cuicaco, Oct. 30.—Jan Kubelik appeared 
at the Auditorium yesterday afternoon be- 
fore an audience that crowded the house, 
the door receipts being over $6,100. Aston- 
ishing brilliancy marked his interpretation 
of the Fourth Concerto of Vieuxtemps, 
which placed his audience in a receptive 
mood rapturously to approve almost every- 


thing that followed, despite the fact that 
some selections were better done _ than 
others. His art was reve aled its finest 


estate in Paganini’s V aris ations upon an ex 
cerpt from Rossini’s “Tancredi” in “I 
Palpiti.” The Beethoven Romance, the 
Sach prelude, Corelli’s “La Folia” and the 
Capriccio of Saint-Saéns, in D Minor, were 
other admired features. 

A decided compliment to Chicago was 
the engagement of Marx E. Oberndorfer 
as an associate soloist. He played Brahms’s 
Intermezzo, op. 17, in a scholarly and fin 
ished fashion, with a clarity of tone and an 
understanding of the idiom that were 
praiseworthy. The selection from Wag 


ner’s “Siegfried” had a depth and sonority 
that made it impressive and Debussy’s 
“Reflections on the Water” proved a mas- 


played it C. E. N 


erpiece as hi 


Albert Borroff’s Chicago Recital 


Cuicaco, Oct. 30.—Albert Borroff, basso, 
who considers his art very seriously, gave 
a recital at the Whitney Opera House Sun 
day afternoon, presenting a program that 
was interesting in its contrasted details 
Three Italian songs, a Handel aria, five 
rarely heard Biblical songs by Dvorak, five 
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eighteenth century Bergerettes arranged by 
Weckerlin, a romance of Hadley’s 
Egyptian War Song and the Falstaff song 
of Fisher comprised his offerings. All in 
all it was an unusual program given in 
scholarly fashion. C. E. N 


Debussy, 


Fritz Feinhals in a Wagner program was 
one of last month’s attractions in Berlin 
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contralto soloist of 
Baltimore, is 


Adele L. Schaefer, 
St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 
entering the concert field. ~ 

x ok x 


Arthur Conradi, violinist, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the faculty of the 
European Conservatory of Music of Balti- 
more. 

* * * 

Officers of the Portland (Ore.) Sym- 
phony Orchestra have announced the in- 
corporation of the organization under the 
State laws. 

= 

Bernard Maier, of Milwaukee, celebrated 
the completion of twenty-five years as or- 
ganist of St. Anthony’s Church, that city, 
on October 29 with a special program. 

a Te 

Gaston M. Dethier recently gave a re- 
cital at Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
playing on the college organ, which is re- 
garded as one of the finest instruments in 
the country. 

* * x 

Theodora Sturkow-Ryder has just re- 
turned to Chicago from a concert tour 1n 
the far Northwest that was singularly suc- 
cessful in all towns, and admiring comment 
on her work was elicited through her art- 


istic performances. 
:} ' * 
A song recital was given by Mrs. A. G 
Blotcky at the Y. M. C. A., Spartanburg, 


The composers repre 
Beach, 
Men- 


S. C., October 31. 
sented on the program were Mrs. 
Dvorak, Schubert, Coombs, Wood, 
delssohn, Homer and Lehmann. 

S. a 

Clara C. Groppel gave ‘an inaugural re- 
cital on the new Moller organ at the Luth- 
Deaconess’s Home, Baltimore, Octo- 
ber 24. Her program included Tocatto by 
Dubois and numbers by Jones, Mendels- 
sohn, Nevins, Busser and Scharwenka. 

* * * 

Pepito Arriola, the boy pianist, is to in- 
clude Hartford, Conn., in the itinerary ot 
his third American tour this Fall, visiting 
that city for the first time on November 
27. He will be assisted by Master Walter 
Lawrence, a boy soprano, of New York. 

2 

Lillian Benson, a talented student of the 
Herman Devries Studios in the Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, gave a successful re- 
cital recently in Muskegon, Mich. The 
lyrical qué lity of her rich contralto and her 
vocal capability won praise from the local 


eran 


press. 
x * * 
Ethel Abbott, director of the piano de- 
partment at St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, 
Ore., has just returned from a _ vacation 
in Europe. She spent some time in Ge- 
neva with her sister, Muriel Abbott, who 
won the Marteau prize at the Geneva Con- 
servatoire. 


k * * 
A movement, led by Henry Towell, 
Mamie Schumell and other musicians, has 
heen started on the South Side of Mil- 


waukee to organize a mixed chorus in that 
section. Efforts are being made to induce 
(thomas Boston, the Milwaukee tenor, to 
take the leadership of the society. 
. 2s 

Mrs. Joseph H. Ireland and Elizabeth 
Zimmerman gave a piano recital for their 
pupils at Atlantic City, N. J.. on Novem- 


ber 2. The program consisted of composi- 
tions for two and four hands by Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, MacDowell and _ Richard 
Strauss. 


x * * 


The Mendelssohn Choir, of Willams- 
town, Mass., is to sing Gounod’s “Hymn 
of Praise” and the “Messe Solenelle,” as 
well as selections from “The Messiah” 
during the holiday season. The society 
has just chosen Professor Leverett Mears, 
of Williams College, as its president 

* 7 * 
Michot-Plamondon has _ severed 
ler connection with the Montreal Opera, to 
ilevote her time entirely to teaching and 
recital work. Her husband, M. Plamon- 
don, a lyric tenor, has accepted the position 
of tenor soloist at the American Presby- 
terian Church in Montreal 

* * * 

The Woman’s Philharmonic Chorus, of 
3altimore, Joseph Pache, director, will join 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
the concert in March at the Lyric, when the 


\lme 


SEAN _& = 


Pas 
aff 
3 
ee 
= 


” . at, 
“Dante” symphony will be presented. Three 
other concerts will be given by the chorus, 


which is entering its third «ear. Mrs. 
Charles Morton is president. 

i a 
The committee that will arrange the 


series of concerts by the New York Phil 
harmonic Orchestra in Baltimore this sea- 
son is composed of Harold Randolph, Mrs. 
Bruce Cotten, Robert, Garrett, Douglas H. 
Gordon, Tunstall Smith, S. Tae~art Steele, 
John F. Symington and Rosalie Tunstall 
Smith. 
i ee. 

Mrs. Thadius Stone, 
prano, and pupil of 
just been engaged as soprano soloist at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Plainfield, 
N.’}., to sing there during the absence of 
the regular soprano, Mabel Strock. Miss 
Strock was also a pupil of Victor Harris 
for three years. 


a New York So- 
Victor Harris, has 


* * * 
A. Vick, of Stoughton, Wis., who has 
heen leader of the Lutheran Church Choir 


there for the last thirty-five years, cele- 
brated his golden wedding anniversary re- 


cently. Another Stoughton musician, Mrs. 
J). M. bailey, was presented recently witli 
a silver casserole in recognition of. her 


service as organist of the First Universal 
ist Church for the last thirty-five years. 
* * * 

The program for Professor Samuel A. 
Baldwin's free organ recital at the College 
of the City of New York October 22 was 
as follows: Sonata in A Minor, . ndrews ; 
air from Suite in D, Bach; Fugue in G 
Major a la Gigue, Bach; Nocturne in D, 
Maitland; “Peer Gynt” Suite (three move- 


ments), Grieg; Angelus, Liszt; Prelude 
and Fugue on Name Bach, Liszt. 
z * + 
Hubertine Wilke, A. A. G. O., graduate 


of the Guilmant Organ School and pupil 
of William C. Carl, has accepted the posi- 
tion of organist in the Park Hill Reformed 
Church, Yonkers, N. Y. Miss Wilke has 
recently played in the Church of the As- 
cension, New York, and for two weeks in 
Giace Church, Broadway and Tenth street, 
during the absence of the assistant organ- 
ist. 


* * * 
The Messrs. Shubert, New York theat- 
rical producers, announced last week that 


a French diseuse and 
would begin an indef- 
inite engagement at the Winter Garden, 
New York, on December 4. Mme. Mars 
will appear with her husband, Bela Laszky, 
a Hungarian composer of operettas, who 
accompanies her on the piano. 


Mme. Mella Mars. 
singer of chansons, 


2. @ 
Arthur Oehm, pianist, gave a recital at 
his studio in Baltimore recently, playing 


Beethoven’s “Moonlight Sonata,” Chopin's 


A Flat Polonaise, and waltzes, études and 
nocturne by the same composer; Valse- 
Caprice by Tausig, and several of Liszt’s 
— including the Twelfth Rhapsody. 
Fach number was given a brilliant inter- 
pretation. 
” + * 

The organ recitals in the Great Hall of 
the College of the City of New York are 
attracting larger audiences weekly. Pro- 


3aldwin’s program on 
First Sonata by 


fessor Samuel A. 
November 1 presented the 
Guilmant, the “Little G Minor” Fugue of 
Bach, Sibelius’s “Finlandia,” and _ shorter 
pieces by Bruch, d’Everv Batiste and John 
ston. 
* * * 

As evidence of what the Montreal Opera 
is doing in bringing out Canadian singers 
four of the most 


it is noteworthy that 

promising of the younger artists in the 
company this season are Montrealers 
These are Mmes. Pawloska and Choiseul 


and MM. Panneton and Charmes. The 
orchestra also contains a good proportion 
of Montreal musicians 

x * * 

The first public meeting of the Con 
federation of Music Clubs in Rhode Island 
took place October 24 at Brown University, 
Providence. Arthur H. Ryder, the organ 
ist, lectured on the program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which was heard in 


Providence the same day. Beethoven's 


“Eroica” Symphony was played on two 
pianos by Mrs. Emma Winslow Childs and 
May Gurney 

Mme. Tealdi, who has just commenced 
the eighth year as director of the New 
Haven Operatic Club, conducted a per- 


formance of “The Haymakers” by Root, 
an operatic cantata, at the new Comstock 
Cheney Hall, Ivoryton, Conn., on October 
21. This was the initial per formance of 
the Tealdi Musieal Art Society, which in- 
cludes fifty selected voices from Ivoryton, 
Essex and Centerbrook. 
a a 
this season of the 
Philharmonic Society 
will be given o1 November 21, with Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, the baritone, as_ soloist. 
Owing to the illness of Conductor John 
Spencer Camp, the orchestra will be under 
the direction of Robert H. Prutting, of 
Hartford. Mr. Prutting was a winner of 
the Steinert prize for composition at Yale, 
and has had good orchestral training. 
* x x 
The Chicago Apollo Club, of 300 singers, 
will give a single performance of Wolf- 


The first concert 
Hartford (Conn.) 


lerrari’s “New Life” the middle of Jan- 
uary, in the Auditorium Theater, with 
Wolf-Ferrari himself conducting the per- 


formance. This will be in connection with 
and under the auSpices of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company and the first half 
of the afternoon program will be made up 
of miscellaneous numbers by members of 
the opera company. 


A mass meeting to awaken renewed in- 
terest in the Oratorio Society of Baltimore 
was recently held in the concert hall of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music. It 
is proposed to place the society on a better 
financial basis. This is the thirty-second 
season of the organization. “The Messiah” 
will be the first work produced this sea- 
son by the chorus of 400 voices. Joseph 
Pache has been conductor of the society for 
nearly twenty years. 


* * * 
Julian Quincey Cole, a talented young 
Richmond (Va.) pianist, was much ap- 


plauded for a recital there October 19 in 


which he was assisted by two other local 
musicians, Mrs. William West Reinhardt, 
soprano, and Annie Louise Reinhardt, vio- 


linist. Mr. Cole impressed his hearers with 
his delicacy of touch and purity of tone, 
and the soprano and violinist completed 


trio finely representative of Richmond's 
home talent. 
* * x 
Edward Bromberg, the Russian basso- 


cantante, who has met with success in his 
lecture-recitals on Russian music, appeared 
recently before the Woman’s Club of Ar- 
lington, N. J. Mr. Bromberg met with his 


usual success; in fact nearly every song 
had to be repeated one or more times. This 
lecture recital is one of the unique and 


original programs now before the public. 
Foster and David, his managers, have 
booked him extensively. 

* * * 


The Orpheus Male Voice Club, of Mon- 
treal, has decided not to continue its ef- 
forts this season. Its disappearance is one 
more proof of the difficulties in the way of 
amateur endeavor in Montreal 


successful 
Maurice Burke, its 


at the present time. 
organizer and business manager, worked 
hard to maintain enthusiasm, but failed. 
One difficulty lay in the fact that the con- 
ductor was a musician too much burdened 
with other labors—Dr. Perrin, principal of 
the McGill Conservatorium. 
* * x 


Of lectures on musical topics announced 
for the present week by the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York one on the “Com 
posers and Music of Germany” was by 
Clarence de Vaux Koyer; another lecture 
in a series on “Beethoven” by Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason; one by Margaret anderton on 
“Chopin,” showing how that composer was 
affected by French influence; a discussion 
by Mrs. Katherine Hand on “Scottish 
Music,” and an explanatory recital of Ger 
man songs by Mr. Bogert. 

x ok * 

Can Any One Learn to Sing Who Has 
the Desire?” was the subject of a recent 
lecture delivered in Erie, Pa. by Mrs. 
Hulda Schuster-Schnurman, who answered 
the question in the affirmative, with the 
proviso that the person under consideration 
must have a normal sneaking voice, a mu- 
sical ear and a certain amount of brain 
power and the power of application. After 
the lecture Mrs. Schnurman sang several 
solos, as did also her pupils, Lillian Rossi, 
Bertha Liebel and Florence Davies. A 
piano solo was added by Iona Phipps. 

+ * * 


The School Music 
ciation of Western 
elected officers and 
meetings. Richard Griffith, 
the president; Bertha Clement, 


Supervisors’ Associa- 

Pennsylvania has 
resumed its monthly 
Avalon, Pa., is 
Verona, 


l’a., vice-president, and Anna Myers, Ma- 
trona, Pa., secretary \ll music super- 
visors throughout Greater Pittsburgh and 


Pennsylvania are invited to at- 
tend the meetings, and application blanks 
imay be obtained from the secretary. The 
work this association is doing was mani- 
fested when it gave its May Festival. 


Western 


The first of this season’s concerts in 
Syracuse, N. Y., was given by the Morning 
Musicale recently with a large audience in 
attendance upon a program of unusual 
merit. Included were vocal solos by 
Pauline Baumer, Daisy Connell and Mrs. 
Sweet; orchestral numbers by Conrad 
Becker’s orchestra and the MacDowell D 
Minor Concerto, played by Mildred May- 
nard, with orchestral accompaniment. The 
“Waltz,” Sibelius, and ‘“Minnette,” Boc- 
cherini, played by the orchestra, and Pau- 
line Baumer’s singing were particularly im- 
pressive. 

x x O* 

The Aborn Opera Company demon- 
strated the possibilities of opera in English 
to Indianapolis audiences last week in per- 
formances of “Madame Butterfly,” “The 
Tales of Hoffmann,” “Martha,” “Lucia,” 
“Trovatore” and “Thais.” Many com- 
ments were made on the increase in en- 
joyment consequent upon the ability to un- 
derstand what was sung. The chief artists 
in a worthy company were Edith Helena, 
soprano; Jane Abercrombie, soprano; 
Louise Le Baron, contralto; Domenico 
Russo, tenor; Louis Kreidler, baritone, and 


Carlo Nicosia, conductor. 
x * * 
Kdwin Franko Goldman, the voung New 
York conductor, whose series of Sunday 


Matinée Musicales met with so much favor 
last season, has abandoned the series of 
six concerts which he intended to give this 
Winter at Carnegie Lyceum. Owing to an 
increase in his general work and to a short 
illness which prevented him from attend- 
ing to preliminary work in arranging the 
concerts, Mr. Goldman thought it advis- 
able to give up the series. He will be heara 
with his orchestra, however, during the sea- 
son at a number of important social en 
tertainments which he has already booked 
* * * 

Seven programs, each 


containing works 


by American composers, will be given by 
the American Music Society of Colorado 
Springs this Winter. Folk music study 


touching on the development of music in 
America will also be a feature of the sea- 
son’s work. ‘The object of the society is to 
advance the interests of creative musical 
art in the United States. The officers are: 
Frederic Ayres, president; H. Howard 
Brown, vice-president; Mrs. H. H. Seldon 
ridge, secretary; Nelle Martin, treasurer; 
Mrs. I*rederick A. Faust, music director; 
program committee, Mrs. Frederick A. 
Faust, chairman; Mrs. John Speed Rucker, 
I"rederic Ayres. 
* * * 

The works of Johann Sebastian Bach 

made up a program given recently by the 


San Francisco Musical Club at Century 
Hall. The numbers proved a great delight 


to the large audience. Mrs. Oscar Cush- 
ing, Mrs. Richard Fenner and Mrs. Thomas 
:. Inman rendered the D Minor Concerto, 


for three pianos. Mrs. William Randall 
gave two songs with oboe obbligato by 
J. L. Mundwyler and one song with flute 


obbligato by Elizabeth Warden. The Trio 
in G Major for flute, violin and piano was 
given by Mrs. William Randall, Olive 
l¥yde and Mrs. Blanche Ashley. “Er 
Kennt die rechten Freundenstanden” was 
rendered by Mrs. Elvira Hobbs, Paul Part- 
ridge, and Elizabeth Warden. 
* * 6 

The Otterbein School of Music of West- 
erville, under the directorship of G. G. 
Grabill, has opened this season with the 
biggest enrolment in its history. The suc- 
cessful system of regular monthly recitals 
by the pupils, as carried out last year, is 
being followed again. ‘There are also nu- 
merous private recitals by pupils of the 
different instructors. One of the instruct- 
ors, Lulu Baker, has spent the last year in 
Berlin studying piano and theory. She has 


charge of classes in history of music, the- 
ory and ear training, besides piano teach- 
ing. The College Choral Society, which 
numbers almost one hundred voices, is 
working on Longfellow’s “Village Black- 
smith,” with music by Charles F. Noyes, 
and Eaton Fanning’s “Song of the 


Vikings.” 
* x * 

Springfield (Mo.) has a bustling musical 
organization called the Amateur Musical 
Club, which has arranged an excellent 
year’s program. Riccardo Martin, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, has already appeared 


under its auspices, and others who will be 


heard later are: Edmund Munger, pianist: 
V. W. Jensen, ‘cellist, and W. E. Kritch, 
violinist, who will appear November 20, as 
sisted by Mrs. Sarajane M. Brown, so 
prano; Mrs. Luella Chilson Ohrman, lyric 
soprano, of Chicago; a string quartet of 
prominence, and Marie Pierik, a young 


Springfield gir] who has just completed her 
Berlin 


piano studies with Lhévinne in 

Miss Pierik is also a pupil of Godowsky 
and will make her début soon with the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. The last 
of the club’s concerts, in April, will be 
devoted to the cantata, “The Swan and 
the Skylark.” Officers for the year are: 
Mrs. Paul Starne, president; Mrs. Frank 
Partridge, vice president, and Mrs. Will 


Taylor, secretary and treasurer. 
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Listem Virginia—Lexington, Ky., Nov. 4; Chicago, Nov. 10-11; Chicago, Nov. 17, 24 and of “The Art of Speech” and several other 

Lou le, Nov. 5; Russelville, Ky., Nov. 9. 25. books of the kind. Mr. Brewer-Brown is 

WHERE THEY ARE Macn n, Francis—Chicago, Nov. 26. Young People’s Symphory Orchestra—Brooklyn rapidly being recognized. He is connected 

Macondi, Charlotte—Newark, N. J., Nov. 18; Academy of Music, Nov. 11; Carnegie Hall, with Miss Scoville’s School, where he has a 

New! York, Nov. 26; Battle Creek, Mich., New York, Nov. 25. number of private pupils in addition to a 

Changes and additions to this schedule should Nov. 28. ee Pe regular class. David Bispham has sent him 
reach the office of Mustcat America not later Mason, Daniel Gregory—(Lecture recital), Brook several pupils 

than Friday of the week preceding the date of lyn Academy of Music, Nov. 20. MME. RIHM IN CONCERT Mr. Brewer-Brown is to speak at several 

publication. Vay, Marton—East Orange, N. J., Nov. 6; New —_——_ of the women’s clubs and will have private 

Individuals Pi po 5 hecmaae ate, hia 17. Will Devote Much Time to This Work classes in the studios of some of the best 

dats. Dedauale Be. Baals, Biv: 4, Colaxo. filler, Reed—Boston, Nov. 7. : known vocal teachers. He is of the opinion 

Nov. 5. Meek Harold—East Orange, N. J., Nov. 18. This Season that it is possible for every one possessed 

Arriola, Pepito—Newark, Nov. 4. Miller, Christine—Pittsburgh, Nov. 7; New York, Mme. Theresa Rihm, the dramatic so of a sufficiently scnsitive ear to modify 

Nov. 16. faulty enunciation. Speech and “tonation,” 


Beddoe, Mabel—Pittsburgh, Dec. 6; Providence, : rs as ius irchased ; Ww cou ‘ - i 
Morena, Berta—Minneapolis, Nov. 17. prano, has just purchased a new country = j, believes, can be cultivated to a surprising 


R. 1, Dec. 19. rel : : ;- C home in Connecticut. Much of her Sum ; Fecti 7 
> » [72 » » ° P ( a | “ . = > A > Ta rr va ra - > 
Bauer, Harold—Oberlin, O., Nov. 7; Chicago, Nielsen, Alice—Columbus, puaeee Se Same mage 4 ‘ : degree of perfection, irrespective of age 
Nov. 7; Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 10. mer was spent in this place and in short or sex. 


Nov. 17. 2 


Oberndorfer, Marx—Chicago, Nov. 8, 15 and 22 . 


Ormond, Lilla—New York, Nov. 4-5; Cambridge, CHARLES ANTHONY’S RECITAL 


\ iSsS., N rv. 16. 


Cartwright, Earl—Worcester, Mass., Nov. 17. 
Chace, Mary Wood—Chicago, Nov. 11. 
Cheatham, Kitty—-New Orleans, Nov. 6; Kansas 
City, Nov. 17. Parlow, Kathleen—-Newark, N. J... Nov. 9: Brook 
hild, Bertha Cushing—Medford, Mass., Nov. 14; lyn Academy of Music, Nov. 11; New York, 
Boston, Dec. 1. Nov. 12: Oberlin, O., Nov. 14 

18. Rider-Kelsey Mme.—Nov. 4, Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Nov. 7, Richmond, Va.: Nov. 9, Lynchburg, 





Boston Pianist Discloses Admirable 
Qualities Before a Cordial 
Audience 


~ 


iaparelli-Viafora, Gina—East Orange, Nov. 


~ 


Connell, Horatt Indianapolis, Nov. 17; Milwau 

hee. Nov. 20. Va.: Nov. 10. Roanoke, Va.: Nov 12, Cin Boston. Oct 30 Charles Ant] ony, plan 
Consolo, Ernesto—Chicago, Nov. 19. innati, O.; Nov. 14, Rockford, Ill.; Nov. 16, ist, plaved this program before an inte 
Cunningham, Claude—Milwaukee, Nov. 4; Rich Elgin, Ill.; Nov. 19, New York City; Nov. 21, ested and cordial audience October 24 1n 


mond, Va.. Nov. 7: Nov. 9, Lynchburg, Va.; Newark, N. J.; Nov. 23-24, Indianapolis, Ind.; Symphony Hall 


Nov. 10, Roanoke, Va.; Nov. 12, Cincinnati, Nov. 26, Cleveland, 0.; Nov. 28, Battle Creek, 
O.; Nov. 14, Rockford, Ill.; Nov. 16, Elgin, Mich.: Nov. 30. Galesburg, TIl. 

Ill; Nov. 19, New York City ; Nov. 21, New rogers, Francis Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Nov. 8; New 
ark, N. J.; Nov. 23, Philadelphia, Pa.; Nov. ark, Nov. 17; Summitt, N. J., Nov. 21 

26, Cleveland, O.; Nov. 28, Battle Creek, Russell, Gilbert—East Orange, N. ', Nov. 18. 
Mich.: Nov. 20, Galesburg, III Schumann-Heink, Mme.—New York, Nov. 9-11° 





Sonata, op. 90, first movement, Beethoven: 
Prelude (new), Courtlandt Palmer: Intermezzo 
and Rhapsodie, op. 119, Brahms: ‘‘Vogel als 
Prophet,”” Symphonic Studies, Schumann; Pre 
lude, No. 25, Chopin; “Reflets dans L’eau” (by 
réquest), “The Little Shepherd” and “The Gol- 
liwogs Cakewalk,”’ Debussv: Bourree Fantasque, 
Chabrier. 


De Pachmann Viadimir—Carnegie Hall New Brooklyn Academv of Music, Nov. 10; Newark, 
Posh Mar. 4 enki Nov. 14. . aa The distinctive feature of sir. Anthony's 
De Voto, Alfred—Brooklyn Academy of Music, Sellars, Gatty sarrie, Ont., Nov. 6; Orillia, Nov. playing at the present day is the ever pre 
Mos @ 7; North Bay, Nov. 8; Sudbury, Ont., Nov vailing beauty of his tone and the care 
Dimitrieff Nina—Boston Nov. 7; Bridgeport, 9; Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Nov. 10; Ft. Wil with which he pronortions his climaxes 
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Vocal art study at home 


You might go to Paris, or any of the great 
musical centres of Europe, to hear and study 
the great operas, but you will not find any- 


OFA sa’s Ba Muskogee, Ok., Nov. 4; Tusla, where, more practical actual voice demonstra- 
Nov. 5; Bartlesville, No. 6; Parsons, Kan., Nov tions or a better opportunity to become inti- 
Pittsburg, Mo., Nov. 7; Carthage, Nov. 7 mately acquainted with the methods of the 
mphony Orchestra—St. Louis, Nov greatest living artists, than afforded you by 
7, 18, 24, 25 the Victor. 
Ser kd tig ang en de eset Victor Red Seal Records, 10-in., $2; 12-in., $3. 


Among the great singers who make records ex 
clusively for the Victor are Caruso, Melba, Farrar, 


Farrar listening to herown vceice Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sem 
on the Victer-Victrola brich, Tetrazzini, Calve, Eames, 
~ URLI ZER— Gadski, Homer, Plancon and 
ee many others. The red seal records enable you to hear their voices thous 
ORCHESTRAL HAR Starke ands of times until you have mastered every little tone and inflection. 
ern Model _ Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you Victor Records by these art-§ 
The Accepted World’s Standard ists. Write for complete catalogue of Victor Records. 
Write for be iful Catalogue. . . . 
oe supply the U2. Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Easy payments 
Governm't with Musical Instruments Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. 


Che Galdwin Companp 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 
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PIANOS 

















Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON 








KURTZMANN how: 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., 


526-536 Niagara Street 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 














flehlin & Hons 


Grand and Juberted Grand 


Pianos 






Are considered by expert 
judges to be the finest 
now made. They con- 
tain more valuable im- 
provements than all 
others. 


Warerooms: 


27 Union Square 
New York 


Send for Illustrated Art 
Catalogue 

















A CREATION OF DIST NCTIVELY ARTISTIC QUALITY 


The strich «& Zeidler Piano 


Justly a Favorite With Discriminating Musicians 
FACTORY & OFFICES: 


140th STREET & ROBBINS AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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THE OLDEST IN AMERICA ~ 
THE BEST 'N THE WORLD 


ChHtckering 
Pianos 
CHICKERING & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1823 BOSTON, U.S.A. 


























GVEREIT 
PIANO 

One of the three ¢great 

Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 
Cincinnati New York Chicago 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co, Boston 
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HAZELTON 
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HAZELTON BROS. 


66-68 University Place New York 








BUSH & LANE 


PIANOS 


Are made to satisfy the 
MUSICIAN, SINGER and MUSIC LOVER 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., Holland, Mich. 








If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 
send for a copy of the 


Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide 


Prepared by JOHN C. FREUND Price 25c. by mail, postpaid 





New York 
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